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Lip-Reading is a Happiness 
Insurance Policy. It yields 
large dividends in satisfac- 
tion. Its cash value lies in 
the independence it gives 
one and the ability to meet 
others on an equal footing. 
The premium is paid only 
once—during your course 
of instruction. Be insured 
at once. 
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The object of the Association, as defined in its certificate of incorporation (1890), is: To aid 
schools for the deaf in their efforts to teach speech and speech-reading. t 
In addition to its special work in promoting the teaching of speech and speech-reading to , 





deaf children, the Association, through its active agent, the Volta Bureau, and its official organ, ‘Fi 
the Volta Review, encourages the conservation of hearing, the elimination of causes that lead to H 
deafness, the study of the art of lip-reading by the hard of hearing adult, and the correction of 
defects of speech in children and adults. 

The Association welcomes to its membership all persons who are interested in any of the 
objects the Association is striving to promote. Active membership dues are only $3 a year, with 
no entrance fee. Life membership fees are Persons desiring to become members should send 
their remittance to Treasurer, Volta Bureau, 1601 35th street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 
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Volta Bureau is afforded all members free of charge. 

‘The Association also maintains a teachers’ agency for the benefit of school officials and parents 
desiring teachers and for teachers who desire to change positions or who wish private pupils. 
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THE JENA METHOD OF TEACHING 
SPEECH-READING 


FRIDETTE AMSLER 


N 1925 there was published a little 

book which stirred up new life in the 

world of the deafened in Germany 
and Switzerland. It was the booklet of 
Mr. Karl Braukmann*, founder and di- 
rector of an institute for deaf children 
at Jena, Germany. 

In his preface Mr. Braukmann ex- 

plains that he is duly convinced that 
deafness in itself would not be such a 
great misfortune if only people seized 
with that trouble could hold communica- 
tion with their fellow-men. He searched 
for that means of intercourse, and thinks 
he has found it. He has been testing it 
thoroughly for more than twenty years 
in his school, and offers now the fruit 
of his experience. 
- Before explaining about this system, 
Mr. Braukmann states that he, like many 
others, had thought that lip-reading had 
to be the sheet-anchor for the deaf. But 
as he studied the question more care- 
fully, he came to the conclusion that it 
was not giving the help that it should 
because, he says, the base of existing 
methods of teaching lip-reading is neither 
scientific nor logical. The foundation is 
false, he continues, and what one builds 
on it can only be unsubstantial and 
hazardous. He does not hesitate to call 
lip-reading squarely a failure. 





*Die Verkehrsfahigkeit der Gehorleideuden und das 
Absehproblem. Verlag Fischer, Jena. 
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In uttering a judgment so severe, not 
far from annuling the work of all his 
teacher-colleagues, upon what does Mr. 
Braukmann base his objections to lip- 
reading as it has been taught? It is a 
bold assumption to ask the eye and the 
mind to do the work of the ear, he says, 
and the results have proved to be un- 
favorable: diminution of sight, overdriv- 
ing of the mind. Lip-reading has been 
made a most arduous study, which does 
not pay for the strain one undergoes in 
learning it. Of course there are excep- 
tions—Mr. Braukmann wants to be im- 
partial and admits the cases, but these 
exceptions are so few that “they excite 
the amazement not only of the laity but 
also of the teacher, who scarcely dares 
to credit the results to his efforts and his 
method.” In other words, they are 
“accidents,” astonishing and encouraging, 
but not to be relied upon. 

In the first chapter, Mr. Braukmann 
gives a brief review of the eleven speech- 
reading hand-books written in the Ger- 
man language since 1841. He acknowl- 
edges the loyal attempts of the authors 
to relieve the deafened from the sad ef- 
fects of their infirmity; he shows the 
personal views, trials and purposes of 
every writer. The first ones had to in- 
sist strongly upon the importance of dis- 
tinguishing between the deaf and the 
hard of hearing, and to proclaim the 
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significance of natural speech. This 
point gained, others built their practical 
material in their own way, some of them 
with the help of suggestion, auto-sugges- 
tion, mirror-practice, etc. All of them 
laid great stress on training the eye 
(rapid and ‘sure observation) and the 
mind (combination, concentration, intui- 
tion). 

The method of Mr. Braukmann, which 
he regards as heaven-sent, has nothing in 
common with these points of view; one 
can even say that. it is in opposition to 
them. See for yourself: Mr. Brauk- 
mann says approximately this: the deaf 
person who strains his ear is a slave— 
the effort to hear makes him uncom- 
fortable and troubles him. A slave, too, 
is he who forces himself to register and 
analyze distinct and precise visual im- 
pressions; a slave also is he who obliges 
his mind to supply what his eyes have 


not seen. (All these are operations 
which form the basis of the usual 
methods. ) 


“One should read the lips mechanically, 
without any effort whatever,” says Mr. 
Braukmann, and he has no doubt that 
his method leads rapidly and surely to 
this imitative automatism. His entire 
system is built on the instinct of imita- 
tion. 

We must abandon ourselves to this 
instinct, like little children, and come 
to imitate exactly the movements we see. 
This “copying” must become rapid and 
unconscious as a reflex. The speak- 
ing organs are a machine; the pupil is 
led to make his machine function like 
that of his interlocutor, without the in- 
tervention of reason or reflection. This 
purely mechanical and automatic work, 
in which rhythm plays a great part, sets 
free and relieves the mind and memory. 

The first part of Mr. Braukmann’s 
program, therefore, consists in forming 
speaking automatism. This automatism 
once acquired, there is no more to do 
except to put it, in a rational manner, at 
the’ service of thought—this is the second 
part of his program. 

The theory, as you see, is very sim- 
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ple. We owe gratitude to Mr. Brauk- 
mann for having opened before us this 
new road which, in many cases, will lead 





us to the goal more rapidly, we are sure. 

The best way to know the practical 
value of a method has always been to 
go to the source, to see the “master” 
himself at work, to observe the effects 
and reactions on pupils of different ages, 
mentality and education. So we went 
to Mr. Braukmann’s school, stayed there 
one month (Mr. Braukmann thinks three 
or four weeks a long enough time to 
learn lip-reading, in most cases), and had 
two daily lessons. 

We enjoyed seeing the alertness of 
the children in imitating to perfection 
the movements of the fingers, the arms, — 
the mimicry of each other. To imitate 
afterwards the movements of the mouth 
or the tongue is not so very hard—just 





a habit. We saw among the children 
excellent lip-readers, but, of course, the © 
children stay at Jena for years, and one 
can wait for good results. A teacher by — 
compulsion imposes his method. The | 
child has to fit his mind to it, and does — 
it unconsciously most of the time. The 
child can scarcely escape the influence 
and the will of the teacher. 

But how far more delicate is the 
problem with the adult deafened! One 
can almost say that the results depend — 
upon the tact with which the pupil is 
taught. 

We wanted especially to see how 
grown-up deafened persons learned lip- 
reading in such a short time, and how ~ 
they got on after leaving the institute, — 
We met with some very good lip-read- — 
ers, with some less good. We saw others, — 








receptive and anxious to learn, who 
were unable to “catch it.” ql 

Of course the teaching as we saw it 
practiced at Jena is closely linked to the 
German language, essentially rhythmic, 
and also to the German mentality. If we 
accept the principles for French or Eng- 
glish, we have to work out adaptations. 
It is certainly worth the trouble to do so. 
Since the fall of 1925 the new method 
has been applied partially in the public 
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courses of the hard of hearing clubs of 
Switzerland. The pupils were told that 
it was a new experiment, and willingly 
lent themselves to it. They were satis- 
fied, and the results seemed to us very 
encouraging. Of course, more tests must 
be made. Even in Germany, the method 
has not proved itself at all. It produces 
reactions that prevent any absolute af- 
firmation of success. 


“Make a comparative study” has been. 


suggested to us over and over again by 
deafened persons who want to make up 
their minds concerning it. 

That would certainly be valuable tes- 
timony, but it is hard to give oneself to 
such an attempt. It would be necessary 
to group together pupils of similar 
mentality, of equal intelligence, of the 
same capacity for assimilation; it would 
be necessary to put aside every circum- 
stance outside the value of a method, 
that might influence the results; it would 
be necessary to apply the methods with 
the same care and skill. And even 
though we might have fulfilled all these 
conditions, the question could not yet be 
determined, so preponderant a role does 
the personality of the teacher play. A 
sufficiently rigorous comparative study 
is, therefore, impossible of realization. 


On the contrary, an intelligent teacher, 
free from the desire to impose /is 
method, at all costs, will know how to 
perceive the advantages and the disad- 
vantages of different systems. He will 
take account of the attitude of his pupils, 
of their individual reactions, of their 
remarks; for, it is scarcely necessary to 
say, the opinions of adult deafened per- 
sons are of no little importance in this 
matter. Only a poor pedagogue would 
dare to neglect this precious element of 
professional progress. 

If you ask us if the new method is 
better than the others, we would tell you: 
we cannot say that it is better; we know 
that it can be very good in some cases, 
but as a teacher we would not adopt this 
method to the exclusion of all others. 


We are firmly for the adaptation of 


methods to diverse individualities, and 
not for the submission of individuals to 
methods. It is clear that there can be 
no question of teaching deaf children 
in the same way as persons who have 
become deaf later in life; not everybody 
perhaps is capable in the same degree of 
creating the automatism necessary for 
the Braukmann method. 

We cannot, then, attribute absolute 
value to the method nor admit that defi- 
nite promises of success can be made, as 
at Jena. Success, we think, depends 
more upon the personality of the teacher 
than upon anything else. 





TO A DEAF FRIEND 
For Mrs. L. McK. 


Some there be 

Who hear beyond the barriers of mortal 
sound 

And capture overtones of meaning more 
profound ; 

Notes of eternity. 


And there be those, 

Though blessed with ears, note not the 
tunes of trees, 

Of birds, of brooks; to Nature’s sym- 
phonies : 

Unsentient ears they close. 


I think of one 

Who in the singing stars, in children’s 
mirth, 

In all the scarce heard harmonies of 
earth, 

Rare melody has won. 


Her heart is stirred 

By strains ethereal ; attuned her ears 

To these, by her the music of the spheres 
Is exquisitely heard. 


Racuet C. Day. 





MRS. ANNA E. PEABODY 


The many friends of Mrs. Anna E. Peabody 
will regret to learn of her death. She died 
at her home in Zanesville, Ohio, December 20, 
1926, in her eighty-third year. 
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ON BUILDING A BOOKCASE 


ELIzABETH MacKay 


HERE are bookcases and _ book- 

cases. Some you buy in furni- 

ture stores, others you have built 
for you, and one you build yourself. If 
you are a man you build it on Saturday 
afternoons, after office hours, or in some 
of the odd moments when you are not 
busy at your real job. But if you are a 
woman it is the real job; fried chicken 
and feather-weight tea-biscuits and all 
such elsewhile important matters are, for 
the time being, consigned to the odd 
moments. 

When a woman is building a bookcase 
she has to do it right off. Of course, 
she has probably built dozens of them in 
her mind’s eye and dreamed one or two 
—waking to regret that dreams are such 
transient things—but there comes a day 
when she just won’t be put off any long- 
er. No, not even if it is the canning and 
pickling season, and she really ought to 
be sewing on some new winter clothes 
for Perky. 

She has a carpenter friend who is 
deaf and distant (in miles, not in man- 
ner) and, in an enthusiastic moment, a 
formal invitation is sent to him to be 
present in the “astral body” and lay the 
corner stone (that is, drive the first 
nail). He knows a thing or two about 
bookcases and what should or shouldn’t 
go into them. . . . Then she forgets all 
about it. 

Not so the carpenter. He regrets 
that his astral self is more or less lack- 
ing in skill (as in other things) and 
would be sure to bring down the ham- 
mer on her material thumb, but by re- 
turn mail come pages and pages of 
advice and diagrams and A. chasing 
B. up one side of the sheet while C. 
valiantly tries to hold down the other 
side. She is told to measure her al- 
cove (the bookcase is to be built in an 
alcove) this way: take two sticks and 
at the height of the skirting hold them 


one to each wall parallel in a horizontal 
plane. . . . Skirting??? Does he think 
this is a dressmaking job she’s at? 
And would someone kindly enlighten 
her as to just exactly what is a hori- 
zontal plane? Men are such 
puzzling creatures when they try to 


explain anything. There are more in- 


structions about marking the sticks and 
fitting the sizes gained and using a cer- 
tain kind of panel pin and wire brad, 
and above all, getting a certain kind of 
wood at a certain planing mill and hav- 
ing it cut to just the sizes required. 

. . Huh! What a man doesn’t know 
about a woman building a bookcase 
would fill a volume to be placed on one 
of the shelves. She reads all those in- 
structions conscientiously and painstak- 
ingly—and then she gues ahead and 
does it her own way. 


You see, when a woman is building 
a bookcase she is usually saving up 
for something else at the same time 
(it might be a future Conference) and 
she isn’t going to risk any of her good 
dollars by going to a planing mill for 
wood. No, indeed. She goes to the 
attic or cellar instead and there finds 
several pieces of discarded lumber—in 
particular, an old wooden _bed-stead, 
(no, not mahogany or walnut; ash— 
and fierce to saw). And she joyfully 
carries her spoil out to the wood-shed 
and gloats over it. . . . The sides of 
that bed-stead would be the very thing 
for shelves; that thick piece with the 
rounded corners—what a lovely top! 
And these two uprights—could any- 
thing be better? . She rummages 
happily through her Scotch Dad’s tool- 
chest (he being conveniently away on a 
trip or she might get “kilt”), and the 
fun begins. 


She trots upstairs and measures and 
she trots downstairs and saws and she 


trots upstairs and measures again and ~ 
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. and saws .. . and 


she saws 


saws. 

Another thing. When a woman is 
building a bookcase she thinks it might 
as well be something else at the same 
time—say, a fire-place. She has always 
wanted a fire-place. Yes, it shall have 
a mantel above to hold her blue vase 
of bitter-sweet; the little mantel clock, 
and that photo in the silver frame. Be- 
low will come a 


slices off her knuckles—but she doesn’t 
hit her thumb with that hammer once. 
. And she keeps on sawing. 

It might be a good idea to draw an- 
other picture. True, she has three al- 
ready, but a fourth becomes absolutely 
necessary. . . And it is a very in- 
spiring picture. So much so that she 
is moved to put up the first two shelves 
—and then to transfer some oi the 

books from _ her 





shelf for books, and 


other bookcase just 





below that, in the 
centre, a small open 
cupboard (how 
convenient for an 
afternoon tea set!) 
and below that, the 
fireplace . . . with 








to see how it’s go- 
ing to look. Won- 
derful! So much 
time is spent ad- 
miring the effect 
that there isn’t any 
left in which to 
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narrow book- 
shelves on either 








Lain 


saw that night. 
But another day 
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would be a won- 
derful bookcase! 
By a little dex- 
terous working of 
the imagination, the 


nik 


dawns, and anoth- 
er. She’s tired, and 
her temper is not 
what it ought to be 

. and there are 
still two more 















































small electric heat- lane! lengths of board to 
er turned on could > fof saw. . ». «One 
take the place of a a) could carry them 
roaring log-fire in = over to the Man 
the grate, and one ——— nt Next Door who 
could sit in the foot has big strong 
easy chair drawn = } hands and brawny 





up in front and 
toast one’s toes— 
just reaching out comfortably for 
that last book of Barrie’s on the sec- 
ond shelf there, and. . . . Oh, it 
would be a marvelous bookcase! 

She goes down-stairs and saws some 
more—the way they say snoring sounds. 
She thinks compassionately of the poor 
woodsman who had to cut down that 
tree in the first place, but it couldn’t 
have been so hard then, and he prob- 
ably had a sharper saw. . . . She 
makes use of the paring knife and the 
bread knife and the butcher kife—but 
draws the liné at using a _hair-brush 
for a hammer. She saws neat little 


ta 








arms, and could go 
throughthose 
boards as easily as if they were made 
of cheese—confound him. Would she? 

. No, she won’t. It’s her bookcase 
and, anyhow, there are only two more 
lengths. 

It might help, as one works, to think 
of what is to fill the shelves later. 
That one under the mantel, now—so 
wide and welcoming. . . . Someone 
has said that the true lover of books 
can readily be recognized by a glance 
at the arrangement of his books. She 
isn’t going to put Donn Byrne’s “Blind 
Raftery” alongside of that “Study of 
the Short Story,” even if they are 
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about the same size and coloring. Oh, 
no. “Blind Raftery” is fit company 
for “The Crock of Gold” or for Yeats. 
He shall lean lovingly against “The 
Poetry Cure” on the side nearest to 
Yeats’ “Lake Isle of Innesfree” and be 
happy. . . And Barrie? Her eight 
cherished volumes of Barrie shall live 
beside those of Stevenson. (He would 
love that, you know—dear Barrie, who 
had so longed to travel up The Road 
of the Loving Heart. It was the only 
thing one could hold against Margaret 
Ogilvy—that she never would let him.) 
A place might be found there, too, for 
“The Fairy Green,” “When We Were 
Very Young” and “Alice in Wonder- 
land.” It would be such a dear shelf, 
that one. . . . Half sawed... . 


The narrow side-shelves would have 
to be deeper in order to hold that extra 
size collection of Chesterton’s Poems, 
the “Flint and Feather” of Tekahion- 
wake, and the offerings of Jean Guth- 


rie-Smith. Would they all dwell to- 
gether in harmony? Jean had been a 
discovery. Possibly she didn’t occupy 


a front seat in the Halls of Fame but 
she would be good company on a cold 
winter evening before the fire’ there, 
when one’s thoughts needed only a 
touch to travel far. What was that 
choice bit about Squares that had come 
to mind again and again when think- 
ing of the Philadelphia Conference? 
Jean hadn’t mentioned Independence 
Square or City Hall or Logan, had she? 
Surely not, but... . 


“There’s yet another Square, not grand, 
Nor gay nor virginal, 

Men know it by another name 
Perhaps, or not at all. 


The unexpected bubbles forth 
In revel and in labour, 

Each dweller there is someone’s love 
And everybody’s neighbor. 


Oh attic, basement, railing, door, 
Oh, song and laughter flaunted; 

Adventure Square is anywhere 
That you and I have haunted!” 
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Ah, truly Jean would be a comrade of 
one’s dreams. . . . But she assists not 
the sawing. 

When all the shelves were in there 
would be fine places below in which to 
pile up one’s Volta Reviews. Never 
had there been such a convenient place 
to pile them before. Now it would be 
possible to have all those dear, enter- 
taining, understanding friends who write 
for Volta near one every day. The 
world was so full. . . 

At last the two lengths are cut and 
trimmed and it is only a matter of min- 
utes before they are in place and secure- 
ly fastened, the whole needing only 
stain or paint to become a thing of beau- 
ty holding joys forever. . . . And when 
a bookcase is built in a white-framed al- 
cove, it must also be white. (Thirty 
cents for flat paint, fifty for enamel— 
tough luck.) Well, it certainly was a 
relief to one’s aching muscles to ex- 
change the saw for a nice lady-like paint 
brush . . . if only that “appalling odor” 
wouldn’t but transfer the ache to one’s 
poor head. . 

There are bookcases and bookcases, 
Some you buy in furniture stores, others 
you have built for you, and ome you 
build yourself. . . . A last lick of ena- 
mel and it’s done. Incidently, so is the 
woman. 





BOOK ORDERS AND CHANGES OF 
ADDRESS 

The following policies, observed by all well- 
conducted firms, are in effect at the Volta 
Bureau. 

All book orders amounting to five dollars, 
or more, are sent prepaid. Postage for small- 
er orders is added to the bill. Credit accounts 
may be opened through satisfactory references, 
but settlements must be made in full monthly. 

All changes of address must come direct 
to “Subscription Department.” (A_ post-card 
notice is sufficient.) 

Magazines returned because of failure of 
subscriber to send change notice in time will 
be remailed to subscriber on receipt of twelve 
cents to cover postage. 


The Los Angeles League is making plans 
for a year of constructive work under the 
leadership of its new field secretary, Miss 
Jessamine Kelsey. Miss Kelsey is a trained 
social worker and brings to her new position 
the advantages of experience and a “funda- 
mental impulse for human service.” 

















THE SAN FRANCISCO LEAGUE FOR THE HARD 
OF HEARING 


Y a happy coincidence 1927 brings 
the 10th anniversary of the San 
Francisco League for the Hard of 

Hearing. A history, then, comes at a 
most opportune time, for as we plan 
to celebrate in the glories of the present 
we needs must reminisce among the 
pages of the past to realize of just what 
stuff we are made, where we came from 
and what our future outlook holds for 
us. “The child is the father of the man” 
we are told, so we seek that tiny thing 
from which we sprang, profit by its 
sorrows, rejoice with its victories, and 
ever keep in mind the fact that what we 
now are is but a complement cf what 
we have been. 


So we open the book, The First Ten 
Years of the San Francisco League for 
the Hard of Hearing. 


The year 1916—far away 1916, when 
the real beginning of the League was in 
the embryonic stage of a dream. To 
Mrs. John E. D. Trask is due the in- 
spiration of starting a League for the 
hard of hearing in San Francisco. 

To arouse public interest, a food sale 
was held, with invitations not only to the 
deafened but also to public spirited people 
who might be interested in the move- 
ment. In connection with this was se- 
cured the cooperation and endorsement 
of well-known people. 

The proceeds from this sale were 
used to start the work of publishing and 
distributing circulars about the pro- 
posed League. - 

Through the publicity thus gained, in- 
terest was awakened, and the deafened 


who were reached enrolled themselves ° 


as members. With this start the League 
took form. Classes of lip-reading were 
organized and work was under way. 
The following spring, on May 17, 1917, 
the League was incorporated under its 
present title. 
During the World War, the League 
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carried on a very successful auxiliary 
of the Red Cross. 

At the end of the first year we 
find the President reporting the stand- 
ing of the League. In addition to the 
financial situation which showed the 
League self-supporting, there were sixty 
members enrolled and four scholarships 
in lip-reading had been given. So the 
new League stood, one year old, with 
already a record to show. 

Now we come to 1919 to find the 
first notable step forward. The League 
wanted to grow and among other things 
it wanted to join the newly-organized 
Federation. So, in order to raise the 
necessary funds, a Tea Dance was given 
at the St. Francis Hotel, which public 
spirited citizens supported splendidly, 
over a thousand dollars being raised. The 
League now could become a Constituent 
Body of American Federation of Organi- 
zations for the Hard of Hearing, it could 
start a Club House, and it could buy a 
life membership in the association which 
publishes the Votta Review. 

Its first quarters had been in 
the San Francisco School of Lip- 
Reading for the Hard of Hearing, a 
small rental being paid for the privilege. 

Now the League decided to move to 
its own Club House. A ten-room apart- 
ment on Nob Hill in San Francisco’s ex- 
clusive residential district was selected 
as the best suited for its needs. 

Until this time financial backing had 
been sufficient, but now arose the prob- 
lem of money. The League was grow- 
ing, its membership was increasing, its 
scope was widening, and every day new 
problems arose. Where to get money to 
carry on the work, that was the ques- 
tion. Every available means was used 
to meet the problem and every day the 
problem greater grew. The League had 
come to the turning of the way. Some- 
thing had to happen, and something did 


happen. 
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THE EMPLOYMENT OF A FIELD SECRETARY WAS NOW A REALITY 


On January 1, 1923, the San Francis- 
co Community Chest was formed, and 
the League was included in its list of 
agencies. The affiliation with the Chest 
from that time has met most of our 
financial problems. With an assured in- 
come available it was possible to budget 
yearly expenses and make some plans 
come true. The employment of a Field 
Secretary was now a reality. 

Soon after this the lease expired on 


the apartment and, needing more room, 
the League moved to a three-story house 
in another section of the city. Here it 
lived three years, three full years in 
which every branch of its work was 
built up, and the League once and for 
all cast aside all doubts and restraints 
and sent its far-reaching effects in all 
directions, drawing to it deafened folk 
from all walks of life. 

In conjunction with the lip-reading 
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classes, voice training classes were con- 
ducted. Later a clinic in auricular train- 
ing and tactile education was started by 
a group of tea¢hers for the partially 
deafened child and the deafened adult. 

The League now has on display a 
number of hearing instruments. Last 
year a series of lectures was given by 
well-known otologists and teachers in 
connection with the League’s activities. 
These lectures brought most gratifying 
results, not only from the publicity 
gained, but also in the interest aroused 
in the work of the League. 

One of the brightest things that hap- 
pened during the last year was the pur- 
chasing of a radio, a powerful receiving 
set, especially equipped for League uses. 
This with the player piano adds greatly 
to the social enjoyments of the members. 

Each page of our history offers some- 
thing special: a monthly bulletin pub- 
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lished, a library established through the 
gift of books, clubs formed, charity done 
for old deafened people in the - Relief 
Home. We also read of happy days, with 
gay tales of parties and outings, teas and 
social doings. Each page shows a step 
forward. 

Three years glided by and then late 
in the fall of 1926 the League again 
decided to move, this time taking rooms 
in a downtown office building. So the 
present finds us comfortably and attrac- 
tively located. 

Through the affiliation of the League 
with the Community Chest, it is brought 
into close contact with other agencies 
working on the problems of the handi- 
capped, broadening and enlarging our 
scope of work. So, with the Community 
Chest as our sponsor, many of our vex- 
ing welfare problems should be solved. 
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Hitpa HvuLBERT 


6¢ BAST is East, and West is West, 

and never the twain shall meet,” 

says Kipling. Once again an 
exception proved the rule when not only 
East and West, but North and South 
succumbed to the alluring call to come 
to school in vacation land. From Hono- 
lulu, from Switzerland, and from all 
points in between, we came. 

Perched on a hill looking past beauti- 
ful Lake Champlain to the summits of 
the Adirondacks, and glancing over its 
shoulder to the beloved Green Mountains 
with the villages that snuggle about their 
base, the city gives the impression that 
it is about to change into something 
else. When we saw it from the: roof 
garden of the hotel it almost succeeded 
in becoming a forest, for only spires 
pierced the green below us. Others who 
loved to saunter down the beautiful 


streets thought of it as an extensive old- 
fashioned garden. What _holly-hocks, 
what Canterbury Bells, what vistas 
across cool lawns! 

But it was fortunate for us in sev- 
eral ways that it was a city. How many 
friendly people we found about us! 
They seemed to greet with open arms 
the summer visitors who roved its streets. 
They even invited us to use one of their 
schoolhouses and offered us the privi- 
leges of the University. 

How we did work! As we marched 
into the schoolhouse the children play- 
ing about watched us wide-eyed. Those 
who climbed up and peered into the win- 
dows of the kindergarten room where 
we held forth from half past eight to 
twelve every morning, gazed completely 
baffled from private lesson to busy class, 
all progressing quietly in the same room 
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at the same time. And we were oblivi- 
ous of their gaze, for we were—pro- 
gressing. 

Progression is the word that most 
forcefully characterizes our summer 
school. Summer is the time of wings. 
Some of us declared the first week that 
we strained every muscle and nerve, 
so eagerly did we start the flight. Soon, 
however, we learned to strike the even 
telling beat, with never a let-up, always 
on the sweep, till one day toward the 
end we, who at first could not tell the 
beginners’ class from the advanced, were 
able to settle back with half-closed eyes 
to watch the short drill sentences that 
seemed at first so long and hard. We 
sprang to alert attention, however, when 
our leader with a warning twinkle in 
her eye would say, “Now, watch!” That 
twinkle came to our rescue, too, as often 
as it warned us. When one of our num- 
ber insisted that the elephants were 
having a shampoo instead of a sham 
battle we roared with laughter. 


There was peculiar fitness in our kin- 
dergarten surroundings. Although the 
small swings and trapezes were fastened 
high above us, we could play drop the 
handkerchief, stage coach and other 
games of our childhood, and they ac- 
quired new charm in the language of 
speechreading. Catching up words is far 
more thrilling than snatching up dropped 
kerchiefs. We could not be children 
long at a time, however, for we had to 
endure gruelling tests of our knowledge 
as to who made the first telescope, all 
about the iceberg fleet, and who said, 
“Give me liberty, or give me death!” 
What founts of interesting and useful 
information our wide-awake leaders 
proved. We told each other interesting 
things, too. We heard first hand all 
about the Hawaiian volcano, and the Lin- 
coln Highway. On one of the last days 
of school, we became so heated in dis- 
cussion of the respective merits of Har- 
vard and Yale as completely to forget 
that we were seeing instead of hearing 
speech. Progress, indeed... . 
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Progress in speech reading was by no © 
means our only advance. Our growth — 
in acquaintanceship we valued as much, — 
The first inclination to regard each new- — 
comer only as a pair of new lips soon — 
gave way to a realization that what came © 
from those lips belonged to a new and — 
agreeable personality. 

Then there were our parties. The © 
dearly beloved schoolmates who asked us 
to their party turned out to be our dearly 
beloved teachers. How well they knew 
our hearts’ desires! For a whole evening 
we made use of the resources of our 
kindergarten room. Again we drew the 
youth of the neighborhood to the win- 
dow sills, and this time they were com- 
pletely speechless, although they looked 
as if they longed to join the “boys and 
girls” within. The judges of the World’s 
International Soap Bubble Contest had 
a far harder task than those of the 
National Speech Reading Contest, we 
were assured. 


One evening two of our members 
gave us a welcome in their adopted 
home. We were allowed to break all 
the axiomatic rules that adorned our 
blackboard. “Handmade language” was 
not only encouraged, but in demand, and 
we were invited to make all the “un- 
necessary noise” possible. Needless to 
say we made the most of our privileges. 
Another evening our local member en- 
tertained us all in her delightful old 
house which had real inside shutters and 
a fascinating old-fashioned cricket that 
one of us hugged all the evening. 

In the luxuriously free afternoons and 
week-ends we explored vacation land. 
Sometimes we set out individually for 


Red Rock, or Ethan Allen Park, or — 


walked straight toward Mt. Mansfield — 
to watch the afternoon shadows slide 
over its smooth contours. Memorable 
were our trips together to Ausable 
Chasm, and down the length of the lake 
which lies parallel with the backbone of 
the Vernont hills. 


We had just become fast friends, a 
happy family, when departures began. — 
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Those who had completed their six 
weeks course had to leave the rest of us 
who had started later. The ingenious 
among us were determined to have noth- 
ing lugubrious about our farewells. 
When we discovered one departing 
friend remarking through the train win- 
dow, “What a beautiful watch fob you 
are wearing!” we flashed a smile of 
recognition (old friends are best, even 
when they are only practice sentences). 
As the train carried her slowly away she 
murmured, “I am going. Do you fol- 
low me?” and left us in gales of laugh- 
ter. 

When our turn came to follow her the 
pang of parting made us realize how 
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surprisingly well we knew each other 
after one short summer together. A 
sudden vision of the loving labor of their 
parents comes at times to fortunate chil- 
dren in the midst of their play. Some- 
thing of this kind came to us as we 
thought of the doors that our teachers 
had opened to us, and we wondered if 
they thought that we, like children, had 
taken it all for granted. We were glad 
that our parting laugh did not alto- 
gether conceal our gratitude, and we 
went away convinced that all the laugh- 
ter of the future would come more easily 
and jubilantly than that of the past, be- 
cause—well, for one thing, we should 
know what the joke was about! 
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Joun A. FERRALL 


RITERS far wiser than I, con- 

ceding for the sake of argument 

that there are such, have long 
contended that when one has acquired the 
ability to laugh at a handicap, he has 
advanced a long way toward overcoming 
it. And when one has accumulated a 
million dollars he has gone a long dis- 
tance toward conquering poverty! The 
simplest way, the only sure way, to 
acquire either the ability or the money is 
to inherit it. Be that as it may, however, 
no fewer than six readers have, within 
the past few months, sent me this story: 
A hotel manager was walking along the 
corridor of his establishment when he 
noticed a helper kneeling on the floor 
outside one of the bedrooms, cleaning 
a pait of shoes. 

“Haven't I told you time and again 
not to clean shoes in the corridor,” he 
demanded, stopping and looking down 
angrily at the boy. 

“Yes—yes, sir,” stammered the boy, 
frightened. 

“Then why are you doing it? Take 
those shoes downstairs at once!” 


“Please, sir,” said the boy, “I can’t. 
These shoes belong to a Scotchman, and 
he’s in that room hanging on to the 
laces.” 

It may appear that there is little if any 
connection between this story and the 
ability to laugh at one’s handicaps; but 
it just happens that one of the readers 
sending in the story, suggesting its use 
in “Volts,” is a friend who has for a 
long time bitterly resented my use of 
jokes involving the mistakes of the deaf- 
ened. She insists that I am “making 
fun” of the deafened. (As a matter of 
fact my whole idea is to get you accus- 
tomed to such jokes; to try to make you 
see the humor of our mistakes, and thus 
build up tolerance toward those of our 
friends who laugh at us occasionally). 
While my friend considers that deafness 
is not a legitimate subject for ridicule, 
she apparently sees no impropriety in my 
using her story—which ridicules the 
Scotchman ! 

Her attitude is, of course, typically 
human. We all insist that the other 
fellow put himself in our place and get 
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our viewpoint; but we take very little 
trouble to see that we understand his. 
With jokes, as with most other affairs of 
life, a lot depends upon whose ox is be- 
ing gored. If those of us who are sen- 
sitive to laughter at our mistakes could 
only realize how often we give way to 
mirth at incidents that are anything but 
funny to the victim, we might grow in 
tolerance and understanding. Even the 
most generous, sympathetic and kind- 
hearted people often laugh at things that 
are essentially tragic; and these people 
are none the less kind-hearted because 
of that laughter. 

Laughter is usually spontaneous, and 
people laugh at almost any departure 
from the normal or expected. Each age 
appears to have its own pet objects of 
ridicule. Once the populace laughed at 
the gladiator caught in a net and hacked 
to pieces. Bacon tells us that as late as 
the sixteenth century deformity was a 
prime joke. The day of slapstick and 
custard pie is still with us. In my own 
case, | know that I have been subjectd 
to more good natured bantering on my 
rather unusual height than because of 
the mistakes into which I have been led 
by my deafness. I would be willing to 
wager that even those of you who are 
most deeply hurt by laughter at your 
mistakes seldom fail to laugh at the 
moving picture, say, which shows the 
difficulties of the tall man in a Pullman 
berth. It is no joke to him, I assure 
you. Have I ever struck my head against 
a low-hung lighting fixture without ex- 
citing laughter? Not that I can recall! 
Perhaps you have heard the song-parody : 


There’s a long, long chap a winding 
Into a short hotel bed; 

A bed that’s cramped and binding 
At the foot and head. 

Is his rest relaxed and peaceful, 
As any mortal’s should be? 

No, he’s doubled up so you would think 
He’d died in ag-o-nee. 


There’s a long, long youth advancing 

To greet the girl of his dreams; 
His dream of love’s entrancing, 
Or to him it seems. 
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There’s a sound of crashing glassware, 
A sudden outcry of fear; 

And sister’s beau has beaned himself 
Up-on the chande-lier! 

You might try that on your piano the 
next time. you return home filled with 
bitterness over the cruelty of the world. 

It isn’t logical to expect people to 
pause and consider a situation before 
laughing. Since laughter depends upon 
one’s ability to notice the difference 
between what should be and what is, 
many incongruities cause laughter at 
first, though a second thought may show 
us that the situation actually is tragic 
and not humorous. Some months ago a 
waiter in New York ‘City was seriously 
injured by being thrown from a seventh- 
story window by some intoxicated men. 
There is nothing humorous in this, yet 
the newspapers told us that a theatre 
audience laughed uproariously the follow- 
ing evening when a performer made the 
burlesque announcement that the waiters 
of the city had met and demanded that 
parachutes be included in their equip- 
ment in the future. 


A much older story, one concerning 
the early days of the West, illustrates 
this same point: A man had been 
lynched for horse stealing and one of the 
members of the lynching party had the 
thankless task of breaking the news to 
the widow. He knocked at the door and 
when she appeared asked: “Is this the 
Widow Myrick?” 

“T am Mrs. Myrick,” said the woman, 
“but I’m not a widow.” 

“Oh, yes, you are,” declared the man, 
backing rapidly away from the door, 
“because we just lynched your husband 
ten minutes ago.” 

I have yet to tell this story to a person 
who failed to laugh at first, no matter 
what the reaction may have been later. 

Speaking of laughter, Josh Billings 
used to say “morally konsidered, it iz the 
next best thing tew the 10 command- 
ments; theoretikally konsidered, it kan 
out-argy all the logik in existence; pyro- 
teknikally konsidered, it is the fireworks 
of the soul.” It is about as essential to 
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the happy, balanced life as anything we 
can mention. So, even if we cannot 
force ourselves to join with any en- 
thusiasm in laughter at our mistakes, 
perhaps we may find comfort in the fact 
that we are contributing our share 
toward supplying the world with one 
of its most useful commodities—laugh- 
ter! It may very well be that the digni- 
fied man who falls on the ice in front of 
a poor tenement, for example, supplying 
a source of laughter to the inmates of 
that dwelling who have perhaps little 
occasion for merriment, even though he 
break his leg, is performing the only 
really worthwhile act of his life! 

“Humor is a humane influence, soften- 
ing with mirth the ragged inequalities of 
existence; prompting tolerant views of 
life, bridging over the spaces which sep- 
arate the iofty from the lowly, the great 
from the humble.” What a favored peo- 
ple we are when even our blunders add 
to the happiness and well-being of the 
world! There is the thought to lift us 
above the petty sensitiveness that causes 
us to shrink at the laughter incident to 
our mistakes ; there is the knowledge that 
should place us beyond the reach of suf- 
fering from the merriment of our hear- 
ing associates! The hearing? What, are 
we a race of Laocoons, to be crushed 
by serpents! Let them laugh, poor crea- 
tures, shut out perhaps forever from 
the peace and quiet of the Silent Ways. 

Besides, who am I to cast a stone? 
Just a few days ago, joking with a 
newly married couple, I told them the 
story of the bride and groom who were 
having together their first meal pre- 
pared by her hands. She watched her 
husband with delight as he devoured, 
perhaps a trifle mechanically, the con- 
tents of the dish she had placed before 
him. 

“I’m so glad you like it,” she declared. 
“Mother always says that there are only 
two things I make properly, potato salad 
and marmalade tart.” 

“Indeed,” he replied, gravely, “And 
which is this?” 

My friends both laughed, and I felt 
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flattered at the success of the story until 
I realized that I had been joking about 
one of the most sacred of moments—a 
bride’s first breakfast! 


This, alas, is but one of the thousands 
of such offenses of which I am guilty, in 
“Volts,” in my essays, and in my con- 
versation ; so that I feel that I am one 
deafened man who is not going to make 
any noticeable protest about jokes con- 
cerning the deafened. Why, this very 
day, discussing political matters, I resur- 
rected the story of the group of news- 
paper men who were collaborating on the 
death notice of a well-known politician. 


“What shall we say about the Sena- 
tor?” asked one of the younger men. 


“Oh, just say he was faithful to his 
trust,” responded a veteran. 

“And,” put in a cynical member of the 
group, “shall we mention the name of 
the trust?” 


In this particular instance, my con- 
science acted so promptly that I began a 
discussion of the situation at once with 
the friends about me. I explained to 
them just what crimes I had committed 
and asked their view on the matter of 
legitimate subjects for ridicule. 

“Shall I,” I asked, “in assembling mat- 
ter for “Volts,” or for inclusion in my 
various articles, make it a rule to reject 
all jokes that refer to physical  peculiari- 
ties, to races, to beliefs, whether relig- 
ious or political, to mothers-in-law, to 
married people, to—” 

“Are you asking us whether you 
should stop writing entirely?’ demanded 
one of my friends. “If you wish my 
frank opinion on that—” 

“No, no,” I interrupted hastily. “I’m 
serious about this. What sort of jokes 
should 1 eliminate?” 

“Why not effect a compromise,” he 
suggested. “You could enter into an 
agreement with Members of Congress, 
for example, that you will not print any 
jokes concerning them in the Votta ReE- 
view, if they will promise not to include 
funny stories about the deafened in the 
Congressional Record; and so on.” 
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“I’m not joking,” I protested, “I’m ask- 
ing for advice.” 

“Well, I’m saying what you should 
do,” said my friend, “but knowing you 
pretty well, I feel that it is safe to 
venture a guess as to what you will do; 
you will merely write up all this stuff 
about legitimate subjects for ridicule and 
the like in an attempt to bolster up your 
theory that the deafened should learn to 
take philosophically the laughter at their 
mistakes. Am I right?” 

“No,” I said, positively. “Or, perhaps 
you are. On reflection, your sugges- 
tion—Do you remember the story, (I 
shouldn’t tell it, for it makes fun of a 
great race) of the Hebrew gentleman 
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who, crossing the Brooklyn Bridge, met 
another of his race who called out: 

“Hello, Mose! I’ll bet you five dollars 
I can tell you where you are going.” 

“T’ll take that bet,” said Mose, 
promptly. 

“Why,” said the other, “you are go- 
ing over to Brooklyn, rent the cheapest 
store you can find, stock it with a lot 
of cheap goods, get all the insurance on 
it you can, and then have a fire. Am I 
right ?” 

Mose was thoughtful for a _ while. 
Then he handed over the five dollars. 


“No,” he replied, “you are not right; 
but the suggestion is worth five dollars.” 
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Some love to roam o’er the dark sea’s foam, 
Where the shrill winds whistle free. 


—Charles Mackay. 


Y DEAR FRIENDS: 


In January I told you that some 
one had said that the two greatest needs 
of the deafened were bread and roses— 
employment and friendship. That month 
we took a nibble at the bread, let’s now 
take a sniff at the roses. 


Friendliness is a common trait. Occa- 


sionally we find a hermit who prefers 
his own society to that of others, but 
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fortunately such cases are rare. No one 
is sufficient unto himself and every well- 
balanced person knows it. 

There was a time, though, when it 
seemed that the deafened would have to 
be sufficient unto themselves. That was 
’way, ‘way back in the days when we 
didn’t even have the nice little distin- 
guishing adjective, “deafened,” all for 
our very own. People in those poor, 
benighted days were just plain deaf or 
“deef.” Life for them was dull and 
monotonous, and gray day followed gray 
day. 
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There were no churches with installed 
acousticons; there were no clubs for the 
hard of hearing—places where one miglit 
get his bearings on the strange, uncharted 
sea on which he found himself drifting ; 
there were no bulky ring letters traveling 
around in mail bags to bring fun and 
healthy nonsense and a warm glow of 
friendliness. 

Now we have all these modern con- 
veniences, and every up-to-date VoLTA 
REviEW reader knows about them. But 
we have been so busy here in America 
installing and operating the new ap- 
pliances, that we have had no time for 
that most interesting of all pastimes— 
running over to see what kind of houses 
our neighbors across the pond live in. 
It is gratifying to call on one’s neigh- 
bors and find that, after all, our old rug 
is prettier than their new one; it is stim- 
ulating to make secret comparison and 
decide that we must alter our curtains 
to look like theirs. 

With travel by airplane an established 
fact, and radio-telephony a certainty, it 
will soon be so easy a matter to commu- 
nicate with our European neighbors that 
we shall know, almost as soon as Miss 
Randle herself, all about the latest Eng- 
lish kodak competition ; and when Robert 
Morche, in Paris, adds a new book to 
his collection we'll just drop in to give 
it our approval. 

I like neighborly neighbors—the kind 
who run over to show their new shoes— 
and I like them especially well if they 
don’t forget to ask to see my new hat. 

Let’s be neighborly with our European 
cousins and compare notes. First, there 
is that international story contest. If 
you are charitable you will not ask me 
when it began, but only how it ended. 
It all had to do with the love affairs of 
one Victorian lady, Mrs. Mortimer. 
Somebody thoughtlessly and_ rudely 
pushed Mrs. Mortimer and her affairs 
into a dusty corner and left her there 
for at least a month, thus delaying the 
course of true love. But neither Mrs. 
Mortimer nor her chroniclers were ‘in 
the least disconcerted, and the lady 
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emerged from the dust and obscurity with 
an approved and handsome doctor for her 
prize. Yes, the tale was ~ startlingly 
original. To be explicit—among the 
English, Canadian and American groups 
of hard of hearing friends, teams were 
chosen to compete in a serial story con- 
test. The first chapter was the same 
for all three groups; then each writer 
added a chapter, weaving a tale to suit 
his fancy. No prize was offered, the 
whole thing being planned in a spirit 
of fun and friendly rivalry. Miss Tim- 
berlake, the judge selected by the Amer- 
icans, voted for the Canadian version of 
the story. The Canadian and English 
judges both voted for the American yarn. 
Congratulations to the leader, Dwight 
Hotchkiss! In justice to the English 
group, it must be said that they did not 
have a fair chance, though this was not 
realized at the time. The first chap- 
ter was written by a young American 
girl who frequently sells ‘ stories’ for 
publication. She laid the ‘scene in 
America, and it was no easy matter to 
provide facilities for transporting the 
characters to familiar English soil. 

The Canadian judge was Mrs. W. T. 
Tompkins of Toronto. The English 
judge, Michael Kent, is a well-known 
writer of short stories. Recently the 
“Red Magazine” published a story by 
him which deals with a deafened surgeon 
who, through his deafness, was able to 
save the life of a colleague. Have any of 
yon read the story? 

Having now satisfied ourselves that 
the feather in the American cap is quite 
chic, let’s go a-visiting. First we'll drop 
in to see the club rooms of Hephata, the 
Berlin organization for the hard of hear- 
ing. Perhaps our smiling hostess will 
serve us with coffee and pfeffernusse. 

Miss Asmussen tells us that twenty-six 
years ago a warm-hearted woman, Mar- 
garethe von Witzleben, herself very hard 
of hearing, was seeking for a way to 
reach out and help others similarly 
handicapped. She invited hard of hear- 
ing friends to her home, which soon be- 
came a center for this new movement in 
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the interests of a hitherto neglected 
group of people. As long as Miss von 
Witzleben lived she served as president 
of Hephata. Within three years after 
the establishment of the club the organi- 
zation was publishing a monthly journal. 
It, like most of its kind, had to be dis- 
continued during the war, but was re- 
sumed as soon afterward as possible. 

At the death of Miss von Witzleben 
her apartment became the official home of 
the society. Her successor, Miss As- 
mussen, is to be found there, day after 
day, always smiling and always ready to 
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of Stuttgart, gives all his spare time to 
the cause of the hard of hearing. He 
has entered the fight with “superb 
energy” and there is every reason to 
think that the Stuttgart society will win. 
This is the first case I know of in which 
an organization of the deafened has gone 
to court to fight the quacks who batten on 
the uninformed hard of hearing. More 
power to the Stuttgart society and to Mr. 
Wengert! I shall let you know how the 
affair ends as soon as I hear myself. 
And this brings me up to another issue. 

















offer a helping 
hand. 

Within the past 
ten years in Ger- 
many, clubs for the 
hard of hearing 
have been spring- 
ing up everywhere, 
like mushrooms in 
the night. There 
are at present six 
organizations, each 
one a “centrale” 
for a certain num- 
ber of local groups. 
A concerted effort 





The Friendly Corner is the open 
round table of the Votta Review. All 
subscribers are invited to participate. 
If you wish to know how to install a 
door light signal, how to fix your 
alarm. clock so it will awaken you, 
how to travel as easily as if your 
hearing were perfect, or any other one 
of a dozen things that may perplex 
the uninitiated hard of hearing, write 
to the Friendly Lady and she will tell 
you what others are doing along these 
lines. If you have an interesting ex- 
perience to relate about the radio, any- 
thing to tell about deaf dogs, if you 
know of something of especial interest 
in the big world-wide field of work 
for the deafened, let your Vorta RE- 
view friends know about it through 
the medium of the Friendly Corner. 


Don’t you think it is high time that 


we begin reporting 
the activities of 
our European cou- 
sins with some fre- 
quency? How 
many of you take 
one of the foreign 
periodicals? Many 
of you can read 
either French or 
German, or both. 
When you find 
something of spe- 
cial interest, won’t 
you send me a 
translation of it? 





is being put forth to 
have one recognized 





It makes no differ- 
ence how crude or 








and official head. 
Hard of hearing children in Germany 
are cared for in private schools, or in 
special classes in the official schools. 
Just now there is something of especial 
interest attracting attention to the organi- 
zation at Stuttgart. This society has free- 
ly advertised the worthlessness of a cer- 
tain ear drum manufactured by a corpor- 
ation which has waxed rich and powerful 
on its ill-gotten gains. The corporation 
objects and has stated its objections in 
court. But good knights to fight the 
cause of the helpless are just as brave 
and perhaps even more numerous today 
than they were in the days when they 
rode forth, clad in armor, on “noble 
milk-white chargers.” Mr. Wengert, a 
teacher of the deaf in the public schools 


literal your work 
may be; it is the news we are after. Don’t 
forget that the Friendly Corner is a 
place to gather and talk things over. If 
you can give us news from abroad you 
are entitled to a hearing at the round 
table. There are just any number of ques- 
tions that come popping into my head. 
Is there a “Friendship Cottage” or a 
“Concord Camp” anywhere in Europe? 
Is there a vision of a summer camp for 
each zone, or don’t they have zones over 
there? (Don’t forget to tell us what you 
think of that idea of summer camps.) 
How far have the European organiza- 
tions been able to solve the employment 
question? Please write and tell me if you 
can read one of the foreign languages. If 
you don’t care to subscribe for one of 
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the magazines yourself perhaps an ar- 
rangement could be made to send it to 
you for the sake of the translations you 
could give. It’s time to widen our 
horizons, to look beyond the Atlantic 
Seaboard, beyond the Pacific Coast line. 

We cannot visit all of our cousins on 
this one trip, but we shall take time for 
a little jaunt down into Italy, at least, 
to see what is being done for the hard 
of hearing in that land of smiling skies 
and bright blue waters. For adults, 
nothing! You are surprised? Well, 
here is the reason which a Dutch hard 
of hearing man gave, after an attempt to 
establish a society in Rome. He con- 
cluded that Italian hard of hearing peo- 
ple had not yet felt the need of such 
groups. Due to the natural mimicry of 
the race, their habit of gesture, their 
changing facial expression, it seems that 
the deafened can get along fairly well 
and understand what is going on about 
them. Rebellion at fate is sometimes a 
fertile seed which springs forth in per- 
fect bloom. The happy Italians have not 
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felt deprived, perhaps, in their affliction ; 
they have not stopped to ponder the fu- 
ture of their offspring. 

One cannot think that conditions will 
long remain in this state when other 
countries are reporting such progress in 
a modern movement. As to the children, 
apparently nothing is done for the slight- 
ly deafened. Those who are severely 
hard of hearing are placed in schools 
for the deaf, where they receive audio- 
re-education. Surely the great work of 
prevention will soon receive attention in 
Italy as in other countries. 

Without even a glimpse of Switzer- 
land, France, the Netherlands, or Eng- 
land, we must now sail for home; but 
very soon we shall take another trip 
abroad, for there are many things to see 
and talk over. 

If you have any questions to ask, any 
suggestions to make, any discussion to 
bring up, write to 

THE FRIENDLY LADY, 
1601 35th St., N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 
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Laura Davies Hott 


AIR as a lily a maiden was, 

Sweet William was her lover. 
Their path was twined with bittersweet, 
It did not run through clover. 


The maiden’s hair was like golden rod 
Her cheeks a lovely rose ; 

She wore fine lady’s slippers 

To warm her small pink toes. 


Her poppy was an elder 

Who had a mint of gold, 

An awful old snap dragon 

To make one’s blood run cold! 


His temper was like sour grass 
Her bleeding heart he wrung, 

With words both harsh and bitter— 
He had an adder’s tongue. 


The lover’s hair was just like flax 
Of purest German type, 

He wore Dutchman’s breeches 
And smoked a Dutchman’s pipe. 


He sent her candy tuft by the pound, 
And sweetest wintergreen. 

She painted him for-get-me-nots 
The bluest ever seen. 


He could not serenade her, 
Within the nightshade dark; 
For every time he tried it, 
Her father’s dogwood bark. 


And so they set a certain day 
To meet at four-o-clock. 


Her face was pale as snowdrops 
Much whiter than her frock, 


The lover vowed he’d pine and die, 
If she should say him no; 

With tulips then he kissed her, 
Beneath the mistletoe. 


In copying the above for a written 
contest, leave blanks where the words in 
italics are. After they have been filled 
in with the names of flowers the correct 
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version may easily be read from the lips 
for the correction of the papers. 

Supply the missing colors from the 
context in the following similes: 


1. as a sheet. 

2. as a rose, 

3. as night. 

4. as the sky. 

5. ————— as a lobster. 

6. as a winter day, 

7. as snow. 

8, —————- as a berry. 

9. —_———- as gold. 

10. ——————- as grass, 

11. ——————- aS a poppy. 

12. ————- as a lily. 
13. ————— as a violet. 
14. ————— as blood, 

1. White. 8. Brown, 
2. Pink. 9. Yellow. 
3. Black. 10. Green. 
4. Blue, 11. Red. 
5. Red. 12. White, 
6. Gray. 13. Purple. 
%. White. 14. Red. 


The colors in my lady’s new wardrobe 
and what they mean. 


. Alice Blue—medium blue. 
. Amber—golden yellow. 
. American vermilion—brilliant red. 
. Amethyst—bluish purple. 
. Antwerp blue—dark blue. 
. Apple green—light green. 
. Apricot—reddish yellow. 
. Ashes of):toses—grayish rose. 
. Battleship’: gray—medium dull 
gray. ae 
10. Beige—light’ tan. 
11. Black prince—between dark purple 
and dark wine. 
12. Bluebell blue—light Copenhagen 
blue. 
13. Bobolink—grayish tan. 
14. Cadet blue—medium grayish blue. 
15. Chinese blue—medium shade of 
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bright blue. 
16. Cobalt blue—blue with grayish 
tinge 


17. Cordovan—dark reddish brown. 
18. Delft blue—medium blue. 
19. Flemish black—brownish black. 





20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 
31. 
32. 
33. 
34. 
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Flesh—pale pink. 

Frog—brown with green spots. 
Gray taupe—brownish gray. 
Gunmetal—very dark gray. 
Lipstick red—bright red. 
Maroon—dark red. 
Mauve—deep lilac. 
Nutmeg—medium brown. 
Orchid—delicate light lavender. 
Ox blood—dark red. 

Pencil blue—clear bright blue. 
Powder blue—grayish blue. 
Reseda green—grayish green. 
Verdigris—medium green. 
Zinnia—bright red. 


Nicknames of the States 


. Land of flowers—Alabama. 
. Bear state—Arkansas. 


Golden state—California. 


. Nutmeg state—Connecticut. 
. Centennial state—Colorado. 


Blue hen state—Delaware. 


. Peninsula state—Florida. 

. Cracker state—Georgia. 

. Hoosier state—Indiana. 

. Jayhawker state—Kansas. 

. Bluegrass state—Kentucky. 

. Pine tree state—Maine. 

. Old Bay state—Massachusetts. 
. Wolverine state—Michigan. 

. Gopher state—Minnesota. 

. Bayou state—Mississippi. 

. Bullion state—Missouri. 

. Singed cat state—Montana. 

. Silver state—Nevada. 

. Garden state—New Jersey. 

. Empire state—New York. 

. Buckeye state—Ohio. 

. Web-foot state—Oregon. 

. Keystone state—Pennsylvania. 
. Little Rhody—Rhode Island. 
. Lone Star state—Texas. 


Parts of the body 


. A kind of fruit—(Adam’s) apple. 
. A scholar—pupil. 

. A flower—iris. 

. Structure over a river—bridge. 

. Outlet of a river—mouth. 

. Part of a whip—lash. 


A cover—(eye) lid. 
A small animal—hair. 
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9. A mode of voting—eyes and nose. 
10. A carpenter’s tool—hammer. 

11. A blacksmith’s tool—anvil. 

12. A shell fish—muscle. 

13. What modern people must have 


to succeed—cheek. 


14. The top of a hill—brow. 

15. A necessity in house building— 
nails. 

16. A covering for the head—(knee) 
cap. 

1%. A measure—foot. 

18. A place to store clothes—chest. 

19. Part of a knife—(shoulder) blade. 

20. An artist’s tool—palate, 


The story which brings a smile. 
Hard Luck 

“Oh, my, this is too aggravating,” ex- 
claimed Mrs. Byers, over the evening 
paper. 

“What’s the matter?” demanded her 
husband. 

“Why, Brown and Co. are offering un- 
usual bargains in their drug department. 
Here’s a chance to get a complete line 
of patent medicines at prices cut right 
in half, and none of us are sick.” 


The Diaphanous Bostonian 

A specialist in throat troubles was 
called to treat a Boston lady, who mani- 
fested so much interest in his surgical 
instruments that he explained their use 
to her. “This laryngoscope,” he said, 
“is fitted with small mirrors and an 
electric light; the interior of your throat 
will be seen by me as clearly as the ex- 
terior; you would be surprised to know 
how far down we can see with an instru- 
ment of this kind.” When the operation 
was over the lady appeared somewhat 
agitated. 

“Poor girl,” said her sister, who was 
present, “it must have been very pain- 
ful.” 

“Oh, no, not that,” whispered the 
Boston lady; “but just as he fixed his 
instrument in place I remembered that 
I had a hole in my stocking.” 

Cause and Effect 

Dr. Piller: “Your husband’s stomach 

is in a very bad condition.” 


Mrs. Newlywed: “Oh, my! Do you 
think my cooking is responsible for it?” 

Dr. Piller: “Well, it’s a severe case 
of gastritis, and——~” 

Mrs, Newlywed: “Gastritis? Gra- 
cious! It’s that gas range he made me 
use this summer !” 


Is it an Eye or an Ear Instrument? 


“What is a stethoscope and what is it 
used for?” asked the professor of the 
class in anatomy. 

“The stethoscope,” answered the pupil 
at the pedal extremity of the class, “is 
a sort of microscope used by a doctor 
for the purpose of looking into the chest 
of a patient with his ear.” 


A Recipe 


Feeling seedy he went to his doctor, 
And here’s the advice he got: 
“Indian clubs are good for the liver, 
Bohemian clubs are not.” 


Noted Bible Women 


1. I’m prophetess of thanks and 
praise, 
Who saw redemption’s saving rays. 
2. Between opinions I did halt, 
And found myself a mound of:salt. 
3. Along the edge of Afric’s Nile, 
I walk and find—a baby’s smile. 
4. As good devoted man and wife, 
We risked for Paul our very life. 
5. We’re daughters famous for our 
looks, 
Our father’s name, the oldest book. 
6. I’m woman fair, of royal beauty, . 
Refusing fame for modest duty. 
7. A woman of intensest sorrow, 
When I escaped from famine’s 
horror. 
8. I am the one who said, “I'll go, 
And if I perish, be it so.” 
9. I am a woman, humbly sweet, 
Who often sat at Jesus’ feet. 
10. And I am queen of household art, 
Who failed to choose the “better 


’ 


part.” 
11. I am a woman, scorned, con- 
demned, 
Yet whom the Master could de- 
fend. 
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. A woman I, of “well” romance, 

Who met my husband there by 
chance. 

I’m cousin to a maiden fair, 

Whose motherhood was great and 
rare. 

I’m mother of a child of prayer, 

Who placed that child in priestly 
care. 


. We sold a plot, my mate and I, 


We kept back part, and then we 
die. 


. I met my Lord at Jacob’s well 


And to my friends the news I tell. 


. I heard my husband groan and 
sigh, 

And my advice was, “Curse and 
die.” 


I danced before a monarch great, 
And then I sealed a prophet’s fate. 


. I’m a woman of good works and 


deeds, 
Garments I 
needs. 


made for charity’s 


. Anna, 
. Lot’s wife. 
. Pharoah’s daughter. 


Aquila and Priscilla. 
Job’s daughters, 
Ruth. 


. Hagar. 
. Esther. 


Mary. 


. Martha. 

. Mary Magdalene. 
. Rebekah. 

. Elizabeth. 


Hannah. 
Ananias and Sapphira. 


. Woman of Samaria. 
. Job’s wife. 

. Salome. 

. Dorcas. 


Conundrums 
What is an old lady in the middle 
river like? Like to be drowned. 


What is a sailor’s definition of a 
A pleasure smack. 


Clasp of hand tells more than voice. 





3. What means of communication is 
faster than telephone or telegraph? Tell 
a woman. 

4. How does a sailor know there’s a 
man in the moon? Because he has been 


to sea. 
5. What tree is able to bear most 
fruit? Axle-tree. 


6. In what suit does a man feel the 
most uncomfortable? <A law suit. 

7. What is the difference between an 
old penny and a new dime? Nine cents. 


8. At what age should a man marry? 
Parsonage. 


9. What is it that occurs twice in a 
moment and not once in a_ hundred 
years? The letter M. 


10. Why do white sheep eat more thar 
black ones? There are more of them. 

“Joke night” is always a favorite in 
our classes. If it is previously announced 
each member brings a good supply of 
favorites to relate. Those which are 
told remind us of others and the ball 
keeps rolling with no stopping place but 
the end of the class period. 














SILVER EDGES 


Is the tanager less bright 
Just because his cheerful song 
That delights the hearing throng 
Does not reach me in his flight? 





Are the wilding winds less sweet 

Just because they will not stay 

On their willful, whisp’ring way j 
Picked-up secrets to repeat? 


Does the fire withhold its cheer 
Just because the glowing logs, 
Piled behind the gleaming dogs, 

Will not crackle as I hear? 








Can I not in friend rejoice § 
_ Just because her tongue is still? ¥ 
Eyes can talk to me, and will; 







Mary Rocers. 
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CLARA S. WEIL 


O NO one influence today are we 

in this country more indebted for 

an optimistic acceptance of deaf- 
ness than to the Votta Review. In mak- 
ing this assertion, I feel I need hardly 
add the qualifying “in my opinion.” The 
whole situation has been so thoroughly 
canvassed in its pages from every point 
of view, and the tone of its articles has 
been sustained on so buoyant a note, 
even though most of them have been 
written by the either wholly or partially 
deaf, that the result has been, sooner or 
later, to convert almost every reader of 
“Volta” to a saner view of this handi- 
cap. 

In order to gain this desirable serenity, 
however, and its usual accompaniment, 
greater poise in every situation, it is 
necessary, always, to learn to adapt to 
one’s own use, every possible aid and 
subterfuge that can assist one, or, better 
yet, conceal the fact that assistance is 
necessary. I am not speaking now of 
mechanical hearing devices; in fact, I, 
myself, not being of these fortunate ones 
to whom such a device is helpful, use 
my own instrument only for hearing 
music. 

My reason for wishing to give sug- 
gestions for certain self-helps is prompt- 
ed by the fact that I have been able by 
some of these methods, in addition to 
being a “born” lip-reader, to pursue 
“with bluff and smiling face’ most of 
the occupations of my hearing friends, 
with little or no difficulty. Only recent- 
ly a woman, who had been in constant 
contact with me during many years of 
work in our church, amazed me by tell- 
ing me she had just learned for the 
first time of my deafness. Perhaps the 
fact that I was graduated from our local 
High School with no special privileges 
accorded me, may account for my being 
considered and feeling almost “normal.” 
And, surely, there is no term more ar- 


dently desired than this, by us of the 
dull ears. And now for the practical 
suggestions. 

If you are a lip-reader, don’t sit too 
near the person whom you wish to un- 
derstand. You will be apt to make the 
speaker self-concious, which will make 
his speaking unnatural, and it will be 
easier for you, also, not to have to re- 
main in a_ stiff, constrained position. 
This applies equally to public speakers 
and to those who converse with you. 

When anyone “mouths” his words in 
trying to make you understand, don’t 
hesitate to tell him it would be easier 
for you to read his lips if he spoke 
naturally. The relief will be equally 
great on his part and on yours. 


When shopping, traveling, etc., always 
see that your purse is plentifully supplied 
with bills or change of large amount. 
Then if you can’t see the convenient 
sales-ticket, or understand the speaker, 
save both of you embarrassment by ten- 
dering him a sum that you know is 
greater than the price of the article in 
question. And don’t be too timid about 
asking public officials to repeat their di- 
rections. They have to repeat them even 
oftener to hearing people ‘slow to com- 
prehend. 

In walking through parks or on roads 
where there are no sidewalks, keep to the 
left. You will see what is coming, and 
won't need to look behind you. Of 
course, you'll meet a few irate glances. 
now and then, but at any rate, you'll be 
alive to meet them! 

Don’t get into the habit of letting 
people write out their remarks to you, 
unless it is absolutely necessary. Only 
one person persists in doing that with 
me, and she is the only person in the 
world who makes me “feel deaf.” 

If you are a member of a Club or 
attend other meetings (of the “hearing” ) 
try sitting against the side wall. In 
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this position, you can see both the pre- 
siding officers and the members speaking, 
and need not turn around constantly to 
get the drift of the remarks. This is 
especially helpful when a matter is voted 
upon, as otherwise one must vote either 
blindly or not at all. 

If you are much troubled by the usual 
accompaniment of deafness, “ringing in 
the ears,” try repeating poetry aloud. 
This usually drowns the sound of the 
noises. I excuse my propensity for 
talking much by explaining to my family 
that it cures my ear-ringing, and is also 
infinitely easier than trying to hear the 
other person. So far, no one has been 
impolite enough to suggest that the 
weariness is theirs! 
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Above all, don’t indulge in self pity! 
It’s just as hard on your family to make 
you understand, as it is for you to 
try to hear, though of course they can 
get away from it sometimes. 

Keep your life so full of books and 
“movies,” pictures and  nature-study, 
work and play, home service and social 
service, that not an unoccupied moment 
is left for you to bemoan the fact that 
you are as you are, and not as you ought 
to be. Then, and then only, will peace 
descend upon your troubled spirit. Grad- 
ually, life’s values will appear in their 
true proportion, and at length you will 
be truly blessed in the happy conscious- 
ness that “God’s in His Heaven; all’s 
right with the world!” 





AN OPPORTUNITY SCHOOL 


Errie S. ANDERSON 


HIS was intended to be a School 

of Lip-Reading modeled after other 

schools of that name. The de- 
mands made upon it were such as to 
cause it to diverge widely from the 
original plans, and this is an account of 
its evolution and re-naming. 

One mother, more than any other, in- 
fluenced the school to accept pupils in 
subjects other than lip-reading. For sev- 
eral years her son had been attending a 
public day school for the deaf in another 
city. He was seventeen years of age 
and just entering the eighth grade. His 
mother said he was so deficient in cer- 
tain subjects that she wanted him taught 
privately with special instruction in the 
subjects in which he was weak. If he 
was slow she wanted him taught slowly 
and carefully and not pushed along to 
keep up with a class. She told of the diffi- 
culty in finding a suitable boarding place 
for him; of his walking the streets after 
schools hours; and of the frequency with 
which he contracted colds. She wanted 


him to live at home and have a mother’s 
care. 





It was difficult to refuse such an earn- 
est plea, and after careful consideration 
of what was best for that particular boy 
he was permitted to attend the school. 
It meant that he would have to study 
at home, but nine hours a week of in- 
tensive instruction were more than the 
number of hours of individual attention 
he could receive in a week in the public 
school where one teacher was employed 
for several grades. His former teacher 
told him that she thought the change 
would be for his betterment. 

A description of the method of teach- 
ing him will show how the school came 
to be an opportunity school for him and 
how the subjects and the instruction 
would be changed to make it an oppor- 
tunity school for a pupil with different 
needs. 

From the beginning the boy’s in- 
dividual requirements were considered 
first and the subjects afterward. He 
was well grounded in the fundamental 
operations in arithmetic, but he was at 
a loss to interpret or analyze a problem. 
His vocation had been decided and that 
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was the determining factor in the motiva- 
tion of his arithmetic. 

With the cooperation of its president 
he was taught the use of a bank. At 
first his parents deposited money to his 
credit and he wrote one check a month 
in payment for his tuition. In school 
he wrote and endorsed many checks and 
wrote deposit tags for whatevér amount 
of money there was at hand. At the 
close of the term he was depositing 
money and writing checks without super- 
vision, Every six months he calculated 
the interest due on his savings and com- 
pared with the entries in his book. His 
parents invested some money in his name 
and asked to have the investment ex- 
plained to him. He learned about vari- 
ous types of insurance and other business 
transactions. Arithmetic became a very 
interesting subject to him. 

He had been abroad, and while the 
experience was invaluable to him he had 
missed the significance of much that he 
had seen. Some of our friends who had 
been abroad invited him to call with 
the writer, and we discussed with him 
some pictures and articles that they had 
brought home with them. One friend 
is abroad now. He is following her on 
the map and she is sending cards. We 
have read some travel books, and one of 
the illustrations caused him to remark 
that he had been in Copenhagen but he 
didn’t know that he had seen Thorwald- 
sen’s grave, as he thought it was a gar- 
den plot. 

His lessons in geography were based 
upon the countries he had visited, but 
by the close of the term he had com- 
pleted the work assigned by the public 
schools in that subject and his work was 
excellent—better than that of many 
pupils of normal hearing. 

He learned to read the newspapers and 
made some surprisingly intelligent com- 
ments upon what he read. One day he 
asked what a strike was. He knew only 
to strike with the hand or a hammer. 
He read all that was printed in the news- 
paper about the strike in England and 
discussed it. 
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That is a part of the instruction that 
he received and shows the type of school 
this has grown to be. A few more 
pupils will be mentioned briefly. 

A mother brought a child who, she 
thought, was deaf and dumb. He had 
been examined by various physicians 
and all of them had told the parents 
that very likely he was not deaf and to 
have his hearing tested again when he 
was older: She was advised to secure 
a teacher for him. The little fellow 
spent most of his day crying and re- 
sisting his parents. When they tried 
to talk to him he would turn his head 
away. They didn’t want to send him to 
an institution until after his hearing was 
tested again, though they did not have 
much hope. They thought that no child 
would act as he did unless he were deaf. 
He was accepted in the school for very 
short lessons consisting mostly of lip- 
reading and discipline. He learned to 
sit quietly in a chair and to look at 
people when they were talking. Now 
he understands his parents so well that 
they have to be cautious about what they 
say in his presence. He has stopped 
kicking, biting, and slapping. He speaks 
a great many words and short sentences. 
His parents have been convinced that 
he has some hearing and they have more 
faith in the physicians. He is better 
prepared for another physical examina- 
tion and to attend a school for the deaf 
if the doctor advises it. 

A young man who thought he was 
somewhat deaf had his hearing tested, 
and the otologist sent him to the school 
for interview. During the conversation 
he was very restless and looked in every 
direction except toward the person speak- 
ing to him. He was told that before he 
could have any success in lip-reading 
he would have to learn to be attentive. 
He was given some lessons in relaxation, 
attention, and listening. He then thought 
his hearing was better than he had sup- 
posed. 

Pupils may receive instruction in typ- 
ing and comptometer operation. Gradu- 
ates from schools for the deaf have come 
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for letter writing. Some parents who 
found difficulty in making explanations 
to their deaf children have made various 
requests of the school. The mother of 
the little boy mentioned above asked for 
help in teaching him not to be afraid of 
Santa Claus. One asked to have her 
son taught to use the public library. 
Sometimes pupils make requests. Two 
who came for other subjects asked to be 
taught how to use the dictionary. One 
boy asked to be taught how to pro- 
nounce the name of the family’s new 
automobile. These are but a few ex- 
amples. An attempt is always made to 
help in these special instances, as they 
are considered very important. 

In teaching the elements of lip-reading 
to adults a particular method is care- 





fully followed. The practice work is” 
planned for each pupil after discussing — 
with him what he most needs in his 
business and social relations. It has 
required a great deal of preparation but — 
has proved valuable. F 

This is a small school, limited to pri- 
vate instruction. It does not compete © 
with any other school—public or pri- — 
vate. Children who belong in institu- — 
tions or who need group instruction are © 
not admitted. It is to serve those for 
whom there is no public provision. It — 
is an opportunity school in the subjects — 
in which the teacher is certificated. Her — 
experience leads the writer to believe — 
that there must be a need for more — 
schools of a similar type. 





PRACTICE CLASS MATERIAL 


AticeE McDonatp 


THE AUTHOR OF “THE GIRL OF 
THE LIMBERLOST” 


HO was the author of “The 

Girl of the Limberlost?” It 

was Gene Stratton Porter. She 
was born on a farm in Indiana in 1868. 
She was recently killed, almost instantly, 
in an automobile. accident. 

Her parents were very poor and they 
had a large family of children. Gene 
was the youngest of the children and she 
spent a great deal of her time playing 
in the woods around her home. In that 
way she came to know and love the 
woods and flowers and the birds. All 
that she knew about these things she 
learned from observation and she has 
written a great many books about “her 
friends of the forest.” 

One of her books, “Moths of the 
Limberlost,” tells all about the moths 
and the butterflies. She made all of 
the illustrations for this herself. She 
had a way of collecting these moths. Do 
you know how she did it? Well, she 
placed lanterns around through the for- 


est. These lanterns were hung on trees 
and the light attracted the moths. They 
flew into a net and then were taken to 
the cabin where they were mounted and 
preserved. 

Mrs. Porter wrote a book about the 
birds of the Limberlost and called it 
“Friends in Feathers.” Now, how do 
you suppose she obtained the pictures 
of these birds for her book? She went 
into the woods every day until she 
found a bird’s nest. Then, when she 
had found thirty or forty nests, she 
visited them every day until the birds 
became fond of her. After a while she 
set up her camera which she covered 
all over with branches and leaves. Then 
she waited for the mother bird to fly 
away from the nest to bring back food 
for the baby birds. That took a great 
deal of time and patience but the pic- 
tures were very true. 

She had a log cabin in the woods 
where she did a great deal of her work. 
Now the people of Indiana are trying 
to raise enough money to buy that cabin 
and the woods of the Limberlost all 
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around it. There are 120 acres and if 
they succeed in buying it they will make 
a state park of it which will be a me- 
morial to Mrs. Porter. Everyone who 
contributes to this fund will have his 
name in a book which will always be 
kept in the cabin of the Limberlost. 

When Mrs. Porter first began to 
write, all of her work was about natural 
history, but after a while she began to 
write stories, so she studied people 
wherever she went. She liked to watch 
the faces of the people—their expres- 
sions—how they walked and how they 
dressed. She would ponder them over 
and then write about them. 

Very often she would wake up in 
the night and think of something which 
she wanted to write, so she always kept 
a pencil and pad of paper tied to her 
bed so that she could write down that 
thought before she forgot it. 

She moved to Los Angeles a few 
years ago and built a house on a high 
hill. There were all kinds of flowers 
around that house. It was very beauti- 
ful and she called it “My Dream 
House.” 


WHAT DO YOU KNOW ABOUT 
THE GIRL OF THE LIM- 
BERLOST? 


Questions given by teacher. 
Pupil with correct answer gives it twice. 


What is the Limberlost? 
1. The Limberlost is a large forest. 
Where is the Limberlost? 
2. The Limberlost is in 
near Sylvan Lake. 
What was so interesting about the 
girl of the Limberlost? 
' 8. She played the violin very well. 
How did she learn to play so well? 
4. By imitating the birds of the 
Limberlost. 
Whose violin was it? 
5. It was her father’s violin, 
Did her mother approve of her play- 
ing the violin? 
6. No, her mother would never 
listen to the violin. 


Indiana, 


Where did she keep her violin? 

?. She did not keep it at home; 
she kept it at her aunt’s house. 

Why did her mother dislike the 
violin ? 

8. Because her husband was 
drowned in the swamp on his way home 
from a concert. 

What happened when the girl of the 
Limberlost played the violin at school 
one day? 

9. She received a great deal of 
applause. 

What was it that she played for 
them? 

10. She played an imitation of the 
birds of the Limberlost. 

How did the stage look when she 
played? 

11. The stage was made to look like 
a forest. 

Were the lights very bright? 

12. No, the lights were very dim. 


ALPHABETICAL SENTENCES 

America was discovered by Columbus 
in 1492. 

“Be sure you're right, then go ahead.” 

Columbus sailed the ocean blue in 
1492. 

Dante was one of the greatest poets 
of olden times. 

“Excelsior” was written by Long- 
fellow. 

France is slowly recovering from the 
ravages of war. 

“Great oaks from little acorns grow.” 

Harvard University is the oldest col- 
lege in the United States. 

“Into each life some rain must fall.” 

June is the month of roses. 

Kilmer is known as the war poet. 

Longfellow is our most dearly be- 
loved poet. 

Maine is called the Pine Tree State. 

“Now or Never” is a very good 
motto. 

Oliver Wendell Holmes wrote “Over 
the Tea Cups.” 

Peking is the capital of China. 

Queen Elizabeth wore a ruff around 
her neck. 
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Raphael is famous for his Madonnas. 
Socrates was a very learned man. 
“True worth is in being—not seem- 
ing.” 
Under each cloud there is a silver 
lining. 
Venice is built on 72 small islands. 
Washington is called the Father of 
his Country. 
Xerxes was a Persian King in the 
year 486 B. C. 





Yellowstone Park comprises 3,312 
square mines. 
Zeus is the God of Thunder. 
BRITISH INTEREST IN THE 


DEAFENED 

The Chairman of the Hartford Quarter 
Sessions has set a fine example. We an- 
nounced yesterday that he had tendered his 
resignation because he was “not sufficiently 
alert in his left ear to take every point, and 
the chairman should not be in this position.” 
Not every person who is a little hard of 
hearing has either the courage or the self- 
knowledge shown in this matter by Sir Alfred 
Reynolds. The affliction steals upon its vic- 
tims so gradually that they scarcely notice it. 
They think that the people they talk with, 
or the actors upon the stage speak less dis- 
tinctly than people used to do and should do; 
or they fancy that their attention has been 
wandering because they have other things on 
their minds. Thus they pluckily struggle on 
as if they heard as well as ever; and it is 
through no unworthy sort of pride or self- 
deception that now and then they pretend to 
have heard when they did not hear. And, 
indeed, the penalties of deafness are so many 
and so severe that the stoutest heart may be 
excused for quailing before the admission of 
a distressing truth. “Would you rather be 
blind or deaf?” is a question often debated 
by the happy folk who are in no immediate 
danger of being either; and it is not only 
lovers of music who might very reasonably 
answer that they would rather be blind. The 
Braille type is only one of many devices 
through which the blind may keep more in 
touch with the outer world than was possible 
in the old days; and the blind can always 
enjoy the best part of human _ intercourse, 
which lies in talk. Little by little the sufferer 
from hard hearing finds himself slipp . out 
of that intercourse. He feels his useialness 
impaired, his sociability hampered. Even the 
wonderful modern inventions that may help 
him make him a marked man in company. 
He sees lips moving, eyes twinkling, faces 
changing expression; and he is shut out. And 
in certain cases he may even have the pain 
of knowing that his disability must increase 
of its own momentum, because—some forms 
of deafness being largely psychological—mere 
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abstention from trying to hear must in time 
turn dunchness into downright deafness. 

To face manfully even partial deafness 
calls for so much courage and good humor 
that the lucky people who have their hearing 
unimpaired may well do all in their power, 
and go when need arises out of their way, 
to make life easier for the sufferer. We are 
all very pleased to be seen helping a blind 
man over the road: and to help a blind man 
even when no one is looking is to feel the 
glow of beneficence. No such glow attends 
the more laborious service of talking to one 
who can hear us only with difficulty. Instantly 
we feel the sort of shyness which attends 
our efforts to talk French when other English 
are listening. We find that we have nothing 
to say worth saying: and, when we are asked 
to repeat our remark because we were too 
self-conscious to speak it out, we find it 
incredibly foolish. It is one of the penalties 
paid by some of the hard of hearing that 
they know very well what shyness and discom- 
fort they cause; and the knowledge makes 
them shy too, and therefore deafer than before. 
Perhaps in consideration of this sort lies the 
reason why blindness rouses easy sympathy 
and the notion of deafness suggests instinctive 
annoyance. There is nothing spectacular, 
nothing romantic, about deafness. It must 
be dramatically staged for us—the deafness, 
for instance, of a Beethoven—before it touches 
our imaginations. But that is all the more 
reason for throwing off our shyness and our 
idleness, for cheerfully making fools of our- 
selves if we must for communicating whatever 
we may have in our minds, and for exerting 
at once our patience and our vocal cords to 
the utmost, if we may thereby increase the 
amenity of life for sufferers who are more 
dependent upon their fellow-men than we are 
apt to realize.—Editorial from The London 
Times, April 14, 1926. 


A LETTER IN REPLY 
To the Editor of The Times: 
Sir: 

Deaf from my birth, I have read with in- 
terest your leading article of April 14 and the 
remarks of your correspondents regarding 
this physical handicap. I was, however, as- 
tonished to notice that, while they are em- 
phasize the inconvenience and unhappiness 
which it causes both to the sufferers and to 
their companions, they none of them mention 
the remedial facilities which a course in lip- 
reading provides. After a year’s tuition I 
find that I can follow conversation quite 
easily. I am now in one of the largest girls’ 
schools in England, and I am able to follow 
all the lessons from the front row, in a large 
class, with only occasional assistance from my 
fellow-students. Therefore, I must conclude 
that I do not cause much inconvenience or 
embarrassment to those conversing with me, 
as they do not have to raise their voices 


at all. I am, etc, 
A SCHOOLGIRL. 
—The London Times, April 16, 1926. 
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TRAVEL INFORMATION 
ABOUT CHAUTAUQUA 

Through tickets and. through 
baggage are effective from all 
points. Connections are made 
by trolley with the New York 
Central Lines and Nickel 
Plate Railroad at Westfield 
and with the Erie Railroad at 
Jamestown and steamers from 
Point Chautauqua. Connec- 
tions are made by steamer 
with the Pennsylvania Railroad 
at Mayville. Tickets should 
read and baggage should be 
checked to Chautauqua via 
Jamestown, Westfield and 
Northwestern Railroad (which 
operates trolley lines and the 
steamers on Chautauqua Lake). 


A fine wide auto boulevard 
of nearly 50 miles runs en- 
tirely around the lake, winding 
in and out through never- 
ending panorama of natural 
scenery. Entrance to the Chau- 
tauqua country from the Great 
Lakes Highway at the North 
is at Westfield, “the gate city,” 
and follows the old portage 
trail cleared by the French as 
early as 1756. It still con- 
stitutes the most. direct route 
from Lake Erie to Jahdagwah 





RAILROAD RATES TO 
CHAUTAUQUA 


Chautauqua always has a 
special rate for anyone who 
comes there! When you buy 
your ticket to attend the Con- 
ference, tell the agent you 
want a summer-tourist ticket 
to Chautauqua. If you live in 
a rural district ask your ticket 
agent to get a summer-tourist 
ticket for you several weeks in 
advance of the Conference. 
These reduced rates are in 
effect, from June to October 
from all points of the country. 
Week-end tickets can be ob- 
tained from Buffalo, Cleveland 
and Pittsburgh. 


OUR GRAYBAR FRIENDS 

We are assured by our 
friends in the Graybar Electric 
Company that they will be on 
hand at Chautauqua with wir- 
ing equipment for our con- 
venience. Those who have at- 
tended former conferences know 
what this means. Those who 
have not heard through this 
powerful amplifying equipment 
have a wonderful surprise 
waiting for them at Chau- 
tauqua. 


SHORT STORY CONTEST 

Prizes of $300, $150, and $50 
for short stories about social 
work are offered by Arthur W. 
Page, assistant president of the 
American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Company, in a contest 
announced by the New York 
Committee on Publicity Meth- 
ods. Every story must 
original work not previously 
published. Children’s stories 
and allegories will not be con- 
sidered. If any one is inter- 
ested in joining the contest and 
will write in to headquarters 
we will gladly furnish infor- 
mation as to the rules to be 
observed. 
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DES MOINES :—Two new 
clubs have been organized with- 
in the Des Moines League: A 
Men’s Club and a Women’s 
Club. Membership is growing 
and much interest is being 
manifested. 


The auditorium phones are 
free from debt, and they are 
affording much real pleasure 
to the deafened members by 
enabling them to follow the 
interesting addresses which are 


being given in the League 
rooms. 

The Des Moines League has 
adopted the slogan “Every 


hard of hearing person in Des 
Moines a member of the 
League.” The membership drive 
has been very successful. Our 
Sesquicentennial exhibit will be 
shown at the National Confer- 
ence of Social Work which 
will be held in Des Moines in 
May. Miss Rankin, Executive 
Secretary of the Des Moines 
League will be in charge of 
the exhibit, and she is already 
marshalling her forces for ac- 
tive work. 


TOLEDO :—The first lip- 
reading play ever presented by 
the Toledo League was given 
in the Assembly room of their 
new club house on Monday 
evening, January 31st. Mrs. 
Robert C. Morris, the play- 
wright and stage manager, 
dramatized the deafened wo- 
man’s trials in shopping under 
the title “Alice in Blunder- 
land.” 


PROVIDENCE :—Two new 
adult lip-reading classes have 
been started, making four af- 
ternoon adult classes. The 
afternoon classes seem to be 
more popular than the night 
classes due to the fact that the 
membership is so largely drawn 





from those who have house- 
hold responsibilities. 
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MISS KENNEDY’S WEST- 
ERN TRAIL 

A most interesting letter has 
been received from Miss Mil- 
dred Kennedy, Chairman of 
the Teachers’ Council and an 
active member of the Federa- 
tion Board. Her route led 
from New Orleans west across 
the state, through the Evan- 
geline Country, on to Beau- 


mont, and over the line into 
Texas with Houston as the 
objective. She was delight- 


fully entertained by the Hous- 
ton Club at the home of Mrs. 
Laura Davies Holt, whom we 
all know as the writer of many 
interesting articles for the 
Votta Review. Miss Kennedy 
writes: “The miles and miles 
across Texas, the _ great 
stretches of it all, the colors 
of the prairie, and the vast 
stretches of sky—then we be- 
gan to see the mountains! ... 
We followed on the Old 
Spanish Trail to San Antonio, 
then took the Border Trail to 
Del Rio and on and on to El 
Paso. (At San Antonio Miss 
Kennedy addressed the evening 
lip-reading class which greeted 
her with enthusiasm—Ed.) At El 
Paso we heard of the wonders 
of New Mexico and took the 
Dixie Highway north and went 
through the Apache Indian 
Reservation, then on south to 
the wonder of wonders, the 
Carlsbad Cave: surely one of 
the seven wonders of the 
world. One room in the cave 
is large enough to contain the 
whole of the Mammoth Cave 
of Kentucky! One chamber 
alone is a mile and a quarter 
aroun 387 2s 6: Then we 
started across Arizona. If I 
am lost and don’t return to 
Massachusetts, or the Confer- 
ence, or anything! look for 
me in Arizona—you will doubt- 
less find me sitting in the 
shade of one of these adorable 
Giant Cacti looking up at the 
Mountains. Yes! Mountains 
with a capital M. Such sunset 
colors! Such violets and blues 
and copper and rose colors! 
Real honest-to-goodness moun- 
tains, too, not just little make 
believe ones. Miles and miles 
of them, changing every min- 
ute, always different, yet ever 
the same. We had a wonder- 
ful experience in the Chirica- 


‘‘Far Away Ranch,” well 
named, for it lies in the heart 
of the wilderness thirty-five 
miles from the highway, across 
a great stretch of prairie at 
the foot of one of the great 
national reserves. Then we 
spent a day on horseback in 
order to visit “The Wonder- 
land of Rocks.” -Then on to 
Tucson where we visited the 
fascinating old mission of San 
Xavier on the Indian Reserva- 
tion. The old mission was 
decorated by the Indians in the 
early days under the direction 
of the priests. Then on over 
the most wonderful road for 
scenic beauty that I have al- 


most ever seen, to Phoenix. 
Here we are surrounded by 
wonderful trips. Prehistoric 


buildings of the early peoples, 
any number of Indian reserva- 
tions where one can see all 
their activities and industries. 
(In Phoenix Miss Kennedy ad- 
dressed Miss Pinkerton’s class 
in speech-reading. So much 
interest was created that Miss 
Pinkerton has since written 
into headquarters to get infor- 
mation which will be helpful in 
starting a league in Phoenix— 
Ed.) Just day after day of 
beautiful brilliant sunshine, and 
the air is so clear and full of 
life and yet soft. One has the 
sensation that it is absolutely 
pure air, air that no human 
being has ever breathed before! 
And no matter where you 
drive in the car, whenever you 
look up you see the wonderful 
mountains, sometimes blue, then 
again rose color, silver, copper, 
purple, and any and _ every 
shade according to the direction 
from which the sun is shining 
on them in relation to where 
you may be at the moment. 
Arizona is the land of colorful 





sunrises and sunsets!” 


FEDERATION POSTERS 


The posters used in our 
Sesquicentennial exhibit which 
won a medal of honor have 
been reproduced in black and 
white. Copies have been mailed 
to the Constituent Bodies of 
the Federation, and other social 
agencies. If any other organ- 
izations for the hard of hear- 
ing wish copies of these pos- 
ters, please communicate with 
Miss Elizabeth FE. Sargent, 








hula National Monument where 
we spent a couple of days at 





Chairman of Exhibits, at Na- 
tional headquarters. 


PUBLICITY FOR THE 
FEDERATION 

The January issue of the 
Public Health Nurse contained 
a splendid article by Mrs. 
Laura Davies Holt on “The 
Hard of Hearing Child.” The 
readers of this article will 
realize more clearly than ever 
before how the hard of hear- 
ing child has been thoughtlessly 
neglected, and the urgency of 
having hearing tests made. 
Every child is entitled to an 
equal chance, and the deafened 
child is left behind in the first 
lap of the race of life unless 
proper methods are taken to 
alleviate the handicap of deaf- 
ness, and enable him to take 
his place in the world with 
normal children. 

The McClure Newspaper Syn- 
dicate has just released an 
editorial by Dr. Frank Crane, 
entitled “The Deaf.” It is a 
very accurate statement of the 
aims and purposes of the Fed- 
eration. A short resumé of 
the beginnings of organized 
social work for the deafened, 
the consolidation of the various 
leagues into a National Federa- 
tion by Dr. Wendell C. Phil- 
lips, and the necessity of help- 
ing the hard of hearing child 
are the key notes of this splen- 
did article. It will be read 
far and wide, such is Dr. 
Crane’s popularity, and we feel 
that it will carry our message 
of service into the hearts of 
those who have heretofore nev- 
er given deafness a_ thought. 
When the importance of our 
work is realized it is bound 
to race ahead to reach the 
goal we have set. The Fed- 
eration is indebted to Mr. 
John A. Ferrall, Chairman of 
Publicity, for enlisting the in- 
terest of Dr. Crane. 


_ A WARNING! 

A deafened woman of sixty 
or more has recently “victim- 
ized” a local organization 
with her pitiful tale of woe. 
After securing a goodly sum 
of money, a night’s lodging 
and food, she borrowed more 
money and disappeared. In- 
vestigation proved that she is 
a professional beggar. For- 
tunately few such hard of 
hearing beggars exist. In- 
formation about this “case” 
will be sent from headquar- 








ters, upon request. 
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PHILADELPHIA LEAGUE 
FOR THE HARD OF 
HEARING :—The Philadelphia 
League will be two and one- 
half years old in April. It 
carries five double shares of 
Building Loan Stock, and an 
emergency fund in a savings 
bank, besides its regular ac- 


count in a Trust Company. 


Also, it has an active Ex- 
change and Employment Bu- 
reau, and to secure more funds 
for its Welfare and Research 
departments and *other human- 
itarian interests of League life, 
it will endeavor to secure a 
permanent fund. 


The Philadelphia League has 
inaugurated an __ interesting 
practice contest in preparation 
for the National Speech-Read- 
ing Tournament. There are 
two teams, one flaunting the 


blue ribbon, the other, the 
vellow, the colors of the 
League. After an _ intensive 


three months’ contest the cham- 
pion lip-reader will be awarded 
a beautiful loving cup pre- 
sented by the president, Mrs. 
Wood. The vanquished team 
will be the host at a party in 
honor of the victors. 


THE SPEECH-READING 
CLUB OF PHILADEL- 
PHIA:—The calendar of the 
Speech-Reading Club for Feb- 
ruary and March is very at- 
tractive. Among the interest- 
ing features are Miss Jane B. 
Walker’s lecture “Persian 
Rugs.” and Reverend George 
y Ogden’s talk on “The Holy 
wand.” 


January 20th was a_ red 
letter day in the history of the 
club, for it was the opening 
date of the new department, 
“The Federation Corner.” The 
Education Committee has as- 
sumed the responsibility of this 
feature and it will be under 
its direction and supervision. 
In this corner will be found 
literature which will be help- 
ful in solving the problems of 
the deafened and in creating 
a better understanding of the 
aims and work of the Federa- 
tion. Members of the Com- 
mittee will be present from 
time to time to answer the 
questions of the deafened or 
those interested in the prob- 
lems of the deafened. 


NEW YORK :—On January 
27th a testimonial dinner was 
given by the Medical Society 
of the State of New York in 
the ballroom of the Waldorf- 
Astoria to Dr. Wendell C. 
Phillips, President of the 
American Medical Association. 
Dr. Berry was one of the 
speakers. Several tables were 
required to accommodate the 


League’s party, which were 
provided with the Graybar 
Electric Company’s famous 
hearing equipment. It was a 


most delightful occasion, and 
thoroughly enjoyed by all 
present. 

The Art Exhibitions at the 
Gallery of the New York 
League are attracting much 
attention. 


CLEVELAND ASSOCIA- 
TION :—Mrs. Maud O. Trues- 
dale has been engaged as Exe- 
cutive Secretary of the Cleve- 
land Association. She assumed 
her new duties on February 
ist. Special practice has be- 
gun in preparation for the 
National Speech-Reading Con- 
test. Interest is keen. The 
local winner will be given a 
free trip to the Conference. 


ST. PAUL:—In August the 
Lip-Readers’ Club of St. Paul 
was reorganized under the 
name of the St. Paul League 
for the Hard of Hearing. The 
first officers were temporary, 
but in December the annual 
election was held, and Dr. 
Wheeler was made President. 
Two members of the School 
Board, and the director of the 
Community Chest are on the 
League’s Board of Directors. 
Miss Mata Westerman of the 
St. Paul School of Lip-Read- 
ing has been untiring in her 
efforts to promote the growth 
of the League. It is already 
engaging in many activities, 
and the year 1927 has a bright 
outlook. 


A LESSON IN THRIFT 


The Chicago League has an 
excellent plan on foot—the 
starting of an American Fed- 
sration Convention Savings Ac- 
count. It is safe to predict 
that many of these forward- 
looking members of the League 
will be present at the Con- 











ference. 





DAYTON :—The Dayton 
League is planning a big birth- 
day party for March 24th at 
the National Cash -Register 
City Club to celebrate its 
seventh birthday. Much prog- 
ress has been made in the 
growth and service of the 
League, and the party will be 
a real celebration of its many 
achievements. 


-YOUNGSTOW N :—The 


Youngstown Club for the 
Hard of Hearing issued its 
first bulletin in February. It 


announced a trip made by its 


members to the Butler Art 
Gallery, and a Washington 
Birthday party held at the 


home of Mr. and Mrs. 
bourn. 


Coul- 


NEW ORGANIZATIONS 

The Lip-Readers Club of 
Seattle. 

The Nashville Speech Read- 
ers Club. 

The Phoenix Speech Read- 
ing Club. 

The Charleston League for 
the Hard of Hearing. 


OUR NEW CONSTITUENT 
BODY 


The Springfield Speech 
Readers Club has recently 
been admitted as a constitu- 
ent body of the Federation. 
This young Massachusetts 
wganization has accomplished 
many worthwhile things in 
the first year of its existence. 
It is hearitly welcomed to 
the “Federation Family.” 





A NEW PUBLICITY 
STUNT 


The Street Railway Com- 
pany is displaying a series of 
educational posters in all of 
the Cincinnati street cars in 
order to inform the general 
public concerning what is being 
done in Cincinnati for the 
general good of the public. A 
poster in regard to the Cincin- 
nati League for the Hard of 
Hearing is one of those which 
is being displayed. This is a 
real publicity stunt, and one 
which will carry the message 
of the Cincinnati League into 
the homes of many Ohioans. 
Try it out in your own city 
and see if it doesn’t bring in 
splendid returns! At least it 
will keep us constantly before 
the general public. 











OQ you know that it is possible 

for the hard of hearing person, or 
even those totally deafened, to substi- 
tute the eye for the ear in understand- 
ing the spoken word? It is. The art 
is known as lip-reading or speech-read- 
ing, in this country, but the French call 
it “la lecture labiale’ or, sometimes, 
Labiology, which is a much nicer sound- 
ing name! If you are hard of hearing, 
then, try Labiology for what ails you! 

It would be quite fitting and proper 
if the French name for the art should 
be adopted generally, for the French 
have made many and important contri- 
butions to the work for bettering the 
condition of the deaf and hard of hear- 
ing. It was a French priest, the Abbe 
de l’Epee, who laid the foundation for 
the systematic instruction of the deaf 
and dumb. He was quite interested, also, 
in the art of labiology or lip-reading, 
and as early as 1774, had some of his 
pupils giving public demonstrations. 

We have been slow to take up lip- 
reading in this country; in fact it was 
practically unknown even a quarter of a 
century ago. The Volta Bureau at Wash- 
ington, D. C., distributed free informa- 
tion on the art of lip-reading as early as 
1887, but it was ten years later before 
the study began to spread in the United 
States. It is interesting to add here 
that we are indebted to the French for 
the Volta Bureau itself, since it was 
built by the late Dr. Alexander Graham 
Bell with funds received from the Volta 
Prize, awarded him by France for the 
invention of the telephone. Later he 
turned over the Bureau and an endow- 
ment fund to an Association for work 
to improve the condition of the deaf. 

With the establishment of schools for 
teaching lip-reading or labiology, the art 
spread rapidly and clubs for the hard 
of hearing began to be formed. Now 
these clubs and organizations are to be 





*This is the fifth of a series of sample essays 
for the use of clubs and leagues for publication 
in their local newspapers. 
be modified to fit 
gnd 561. 


They should, of course. 
local needs. See Oct., pages 558 
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HARD OF HEARING? TRY LABIOLOGY! * 


found in most of our large cities, and _ 
are banded together in a national organi- — 
zation, the American Federation of Or. — 
ganizations for the Hard of Hearing. 


The aims of the organization, briefly, 
are to help every deafened person get — 
more out of life; to cooperate with — 
medical and health authorities in enforc- — 
ing stricter quarantine on diseases that | 
carry deafness in their wake; to cooper- — 
ate with otologists to check incipient — 
deafness when possible, especially in | 
children; to investigate hearing devices 
and make them available; to promote the 
teaching of lip-reading ; to cooperate with — 
educational authorities to establish special — 
classes in public schools for hard of © 
hearing children, and, ultimately, to — 
create a national employment bureau in 
cooperation with local organizations te 
help in solving the economic problems of 
the deafened. 

This is an ambitious program, but so ~ 
much benefit has already resulted from — 
the Federation’s activities that it is © 
bending every energy toward the en- — 
largement of its scope. In particular, it — 
is encouraging the organization of clubs — 
for the hard of hearing, since it has — 
found that these exert vital influence in — 
correcting the mental attitude of the 
deafened individual and fitting him to 
take full advantage of the improved op- 
portunities offered to the hard of hearing — 
now. The local organization 
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offers to hard of hearing people of 
sian cand one and vicinity a chance to 
attend meetings and participate in 
various social events, where they may 
gain renewed courage and be inspired 
by observing many others, just as much ~ 
handicapped, who are living successful — 
and useful lives. By offering a pleasant — 
meeting place and congenial associates, — 
it gives the deafened less time to brood — 
over their troubles. A weekly class in — 
lip-reading is conducted free by a trained | 
teacher, and is open to any hard of | 
hearing person interested. 


























The Education of The Deaf 


A DEPARTMENT FOR TEACHERS AND PARENTS 








ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL 


Founder of the American Association to Promote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf 
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A CROSS-SECTION OF A DAY’S WORK IN THE | 
DETROIT DAY SCHOOL 


FOREWORD 

HE articles which follow are con- 

tributions from different members 

of our corps, touching on subjects 
which these teachers have found useful 
and inspirational. They are not final 
in their development, but only suggestive 
of further possible activities. 


In a city school system as large as 
Detroit’s, there is abundant material 
worked out along the most approved 
methods for hearing pupils, and our 
experience indicates that whatever tends 
to the best all around development of 
the heating child can be made, with some 
modifications, to function as a starting 
point for the less fortunate child with 
defective hearing. 


We have considered the health educa- 
tion through the work in the gymnasium, 
the dental clinic, the aurists’ clinic, the 
noonday lunches and the extra feeding 
of undernourished children. The rec- 
reational activities are provided through 
the auditorium, the library, the outdoor 
activities, and the dancing parties in the 
school gymnasium sponsored by the 
Parent-Teachers’ Association. 


flew many dayshas my ba 
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The academic work of the class-rooms, | 
as well as the outside work of lip-read- | 
ing classes, takes care of the instruction-— 
al phase of the work. The manual train- 
ing, domestic science, and art courses 


furnish preliminary work which 


be carried on in Technical High School. . 


Throughout this diversified program 


there are many opportunities for con- 
tact with the normal hearing situation, — 


These opportunities we seize gladly, as 


they provide a common ground of 
understanding, appreciation and mutual 


helpfulness. 
GERTRUDE VAN ADESTINE, 


Principal. 





WORD BUILDING AT THE PIANO 

One of the most enjoyable periods of - 
the day’s work this term in the A-first 
class has been the twenty-minute one 
which we have devoted to voice work at 


the piano. 


In previous work, the children have 
acquired, according to the Central Insti- 
tute Method, ability to distinguish be-— 
tween heavy and light chords, between 
high and low tones, and between meas- — 
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ures of music of two, three, or four WHERE GO THE BOATS? 
beats. Dark brown is the river, 
Using a light, then a heavy chord, we Golden is the sand, 


It flows along forever, 


have said such simple words as: a top, Witte trees on dibes end. 


a ball, a drum, a doll, a box, a book, 


a man, a boy, etc. Green leaves a-floating 
: Castles of the foam, 
To music of two beats to a measure Boats of mine a-bdoatina— 
we drilled on words of two syllables Where will all come home? 


with which the children are acquainted, 
the accent being stressed on the first Asti iat’ sack dia well 
beat and syllable. In like manner to Awey een: the welies, 
music of three-four time, we felt such Away down the hill. 

words as, Saturday, handkerchief, tele- 
phone, yesterday. 


On goes the river 


"Way down the river, 
A hundred miles or more, 


Now we are working on simple and Other little children 
easy rhymes which have been taken from Shall bring my boats ashore. 
Mother Goose Rhymes, and set to music. 
First we learn the time well by feeling WINDY NIGHTS 


the rhythm with one hand on the piano Wikccmeticn: dick aude otk thes aided 

and by marking the time on the shoulder Whenever the wind is high, : 
with the other hand. We count the time Aji night long in the dark and wet 

also ; one, two; one, two, three ; or one, A man goes riding by. 

two, three, four, whichever one it may Late in the night when the fires are out 
be. Below are some of these rhymes. Why does he gallop and gallop about? 


Our fourth grade class enjoys this Whenever the trees are crying aloud, 
work, as many of the children in the And ships are tossed at sea, 


class are poetry lovers. Poems taken By, on the highway, low and loud, 
from Robert Louis Stevenson’s book, “A By at the gallop goes he. 

Child’s Garden of Verses,” and set to By at the gallop he goes and then 
music, are proving of great help for By he comes back at the gallop again. 
more rhythmic speech. Lucite Burk. 
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TEACHING THE DEAF CHILD TO 
EXPRESS EMOTION 

The expression of emotion, besides 
giving a pleasing variety to speech, also 
is an aid to clearness because it shows 
how the speaker himself feels about this 
thought which he is voicing. It informs 
us whether he is pleased or displeased, 
or merely indifferent towards it. If he 
is a good speaker, and sincere in his 
utterance, we have little difficulty in 
determining his feeling in the matter. 
Even though we may never have analyzed 
the changes in the voice which convey 
the various emotions, still experience has 
taught us to recognize and comprehend 
them. 

These changes are within the ability 
of the deaf child, because he is capable 
of making the necessary mechanical in- 
flections which produce them. He can 
raise and lower his voice. He can 
vary the speed of his utterance. He can 
emphasize. He can speak loudly, or 
softly. Hence, he has under control the 
necessary tools for expressing emotion. 

What he needs is experience in the 
use of these powers for this purpose. 
He is ready for this experience when 
he has had the necessary preliminary 
training. This consists in education in 
the various phases of elementary voice 
work, that is, change of pitch, rhythm, 
accent and words, and emphasis in sen- 
tences. (See Oralism and Auralism, 
page 40, April, 1926.) 

A good beginning exercise, and one 
which the children enjoy, is to use con- 
trasting familiar adjectives. The teacher 
places the child’s hand on her cheek in 
the position used for speech teaching and 
correction, and, while she holds in mind 
the appropriate feeling, says the words, 
“Happy—sad.” Repeat the same words 
two or three times until the child has 
an opportunity of grasping the expres- 
sion of change of feeling. Much de- 
pends upon how thoroughly the teacher 
enters into this exercise. In order to 
be able to succeed she must have, at 
least, some slight dramatic ability. It 
will help her to read some standard work 
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on public speaking. In the case of the 
examples of constrasting adjectives just 
mentioned it will be found that “happy” 
should be spoken in a higher tone of | 
voice and at a faster rate of speed than 
“sad.” : 

Use as many contrasting adjectives in- 
this way as possible. Try also, speak- 
ing through a large paper cone. Be 
fore leaving the exercise require that 
the adjectives be given without referring 
to the tactual accompaniment. 

Then, provide opportunity to use this” 
same type of word in sentences giving 
the cause for the emotion: 


Mary’s mother gave her a pretty doll, 
Mary was happy. ‘oe 

Frank’s mother was very sick. Frank 
was sorry. 


For further practice ask, “How did 
Mary feel?” “How did Frank feel?” | 

The principle involved in the fore-— 
going exercise is that the child must 
have clearly in his own mind the emotion © 
to be expressed. It must not be a mere— 
mechanical imitation of speed, pitch, or” 
emphasis. : 

After sufficient training of this sort 
the children are ready for the next step 
—identifying the emotion arising out of © 
a given situation and expressing it. 3 





The teacher :—Mary had a beautiful doll. 
It had long yellow curls, and blue eyes 
which opened and shut. Mary loved her — 
doll very much. One day she dropped it and 
broke it. How did Mary feel? 

The child:—She was very sad. (Appropri- 
ate feeling expressed in a child’s voice.) 

Teacher :—Nellie’s father went far away 
on the train. He was gone for a long time. 
Nellie asked her mother, “When will father 











come home?” Her mother said, “I don't 
know. I do not think he will come home © 
before next month.” Nellie said, “I wish — 
he would come soon, I am lonesome.” That — 
evening, Nellie was reading a book, in the — 
living-room. Somebody opened the door. 
Nellie looked up and there stood her father. | 
What did Nellie say? (Child’s answer must ~ 
express surprise and pleasure. The actual © 
words may be as meager as, “Oh! Hello, © 
father !””) 








Very simple poems may be used which 


Care must be taken that the exercise | 



















give opportunity for expressing emotion. 
| 
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does not degenerate into a mechanical 
imitation, but that the child really iden- 
tifies the emotion to be expressed. Other- 
wise, there is no progress. Of course, if 
the child identifies the emotion and then 
fails to express it, there is nothing to 
do but have him imitate. For instance, 
if the poem used is, “The North Wind 
Doth Blow,” the teacher may question, 


“What kind of weather is it?” 
“Does the robin like cold, stormy weath- 
er?” 


“How does the robin feel?” 
“Are you sorry for him?” 


If the child fails in expression after 
the appropriate feelings have been 
aroused in the above, or similar fash- 
ion, the only recourse is to go back to 
the tactual accompaniment. The stimu- 
lus may be provided by the teacher, or 
by some capable child. 

Dramatizing stories is excellent prac- 
tice for this work, after the preliminary 
training has been done. Mother Goose 
Rhymes and other simple poems also 
offer material for dramatization. Thanks 
to motion pictures, all of the children 
are familiar with acting and love to do 
it. This pleasure may be made to serve 
as a means to better speech, because the 
children will try very hard to meet the 
speech requirements in order to be 
chosen to dramatize. In the dramatiza- 
tion the tendency is for the child to 
forget himself in his portrayal of the 
character and this lack of self-conscious- 
ness is an ideal condition for expressive 
speech. 

MarGaret Daty WErR. 





. PRIMARY GAMES 
The following devices have been used 
successfully in our kindergarten and 
first grade. 
GRAB BAG 
Some objects are placed in a bag and 
duplicates on a table. A child feels one 
of the objects in the bag and chooses 
the same object on the table. 
MEGAPHONE 
Have a child place his fingers on a 
Megaphone and close his eyes. The 
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teacher first speaks into it elements that 
he is familiar with. If the child feels 
that he knows the spoken element let 
him point to the written form on the 
board, or if his articulation is good he 
may speak it. 

As the work progresses, drills and 
words may be added. 

BOUNCING BALL 

Children sit in a circle. A _ child 
bounces the ball, hitting with one hand, 
then with the alternate hand. If he ac- 
quires skill have him hit the ball three 
times with one hand, and then with the 
alternate one. 

MUSIC INTERPRETATION 

A picture illustrating a movement 
such as “Dancing Bears,” is placed be- 
fore a class of children as they sit 
around the piano. The teacher plays 
the music that interprets the theme of the 
picture. 

Although the children have had very 
little rhythm work in these grades, yet 
by this method they begin to show an 
appreciation for music. There are many 
musical numbers in our Kindergarten 
books that may be used in this particular 
phase. _ 

In our second and third grades many 
games are presented to quicken thought- 
getting, preparatory to Silent Reading. 
These are a few that have a great deal 
of interest for the child. 

WORD HUNT 

As soon as the use of the printed 
form is begun, write a list of words on 
the board. They must be words that the 
children are familiar with. Let them 
hunt through magazines or newspapers 
and draw circles around these words. 
The child having the greatest number of 
circles wins. 

TREASURE BOX 

Children cut out pictures of words 
learned and label them. These pictures 
are placed in a bag. The teacher writes 
on the board, “Get me the house.” 

A child is called upon. If he can 
read the sentence correctly the picture 
is his. 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 

The teacher prepares two sets of 
cards; questions are on the one, and 
upon the other the corresponding an- 
swers : 


Who builds houses? A carpenter. 
How many legs has a frog? Four. 

What colors ? 

What ? 


WORD GROUPS 
The teacher writes upon the black- 
board a list of words belonging to the 
same class and one that does not be- 
long to that class. The children copy 
that list and cross out the word that does 


not belong. Papers are exchanged and 
marked. 





1 2 3 
bed apples horses 
chair oranges snake 
desk top cow 
hat lemon sheep 


LILLIAN SLACK RIDDLE. 





SILENT READING IN THE INTER- 
MEDIATE GRADES 

In our search for material for Silent 
Reading, we have found some excellent 
exercises prepared by the Department 
of Reading and published by the Detroit 
Board of Education. We have been able 
to adapt many of these drills for use in 
our classes for the deaf and the hard 
of hearing. They consist of studies in 
comprehension and organization. Six 
types of these exercises which we use 
are for the purpose of increasing the 
vocabulary. 

The first type is the study of oppo- 
sites. A list of words is written on the 
blackboard and the pupils write the 
word having the opposite meaning. 
Words increasing in difficulty may be 
used so that this exercise may prove of 
value in the grammar grades, as well, 
e. g.: 

yes—no difficult—easy 

winter—summer 

teur—professional. 

Another way in which this exercise 
is presented is to write several words 


stupid—clever 
inferior—superior ama- 
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to a line. 


site meaning of the first word of each 
line, @. g.: 


Selfish—generous, kind, strong, ignorant. — 


Win—get, obtain, lose, gain. 
Type two is the completion exercise. 


Three or four words representing ideas 
of similar class are written on a line, 


Then the 


leaving two spaces blank. 
children are asked to fill in the blanks 
with words representing ideas of the 
same class, as follows: 

Oak, maple, pine, (elm), (cedar). 

Hupp, Ford, Packard, (Buick), (Dodge), 

Detroit, New York, Washington, (Bos- 
ton), (San Francisco). 

This type of exercise has been found 
very valuable as it provides almost un- 
limited subjects and helps pupils to 
classify them in their own minds. In 
this drill, they also add many new words 
to their vocabulary. 
which they find great enjoyment. 


Type three is the finding of misplaced — 
Here the pupil rejects ideas that — 
Lists of words are 


words. 
are not suitable. 
made, each list containing one word that 
bears no relationship to the other words. 
The pupils are asked to select the mis- 
placed word in each line and write it 
on a separate sheet of paper, e. g.: 
paper, pencil, ruler, pen, dog. 


oranges, lemons, goats, bananas, pineapples, — 
Type four is the classification drill. 


Lists of words are given the class and 
they are required to arrange them ac- 


cording to their relation to the idea rep- © 
resented by the first word in each col- © 


umn, as follows: 


teacher doctor Eskimo 
chalk pills igloo 
pointer medicine case polar bear 
blackboard tonsils sleds 
books nurse dogs 
children measles fur 
blotter operation 

pencil sickness 

pen bandages 

inkstand adhesive tape 

paper iodine 

2xamination castor oil 


These words are to be disarranged be- | 


fore’ being given to the children for 
classification. 


Then the child is asked to” 
underline the word which has the oppo- 


And it is one im | 
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Type five is synonyms. Lists of two or 
three words each are made and the pu- 
pils are asked to add another word which 
means the same or nearly the same, e¢. g.: 


fast, quick, (rapid). 
under, below, (beneath). 


Type six is an exercise for selecting 
the appropriate word with which to 
answer a question. A short story is 
written and a question asked about it 
which is to be answered by one of three 
or four given words, as: 

Santa Claus visits many houses on Christ- 
mas Eve. He fills the stockings of all good 
boys and girls. 

Question:—What kind of man is Santa 


Claus? 
careful, kind, happy, beautiful. 


The pupil underlines the word which 
best represents the idea meant to be con- 
veyed in the story. This drill requires 
a careful selection of ideas and teaches 
the pupil to discriminate between words 
which sometimes have a similar meaning 
but which would not express the exact 
shade of meaning necessary in that situ- 
ation. 

Besides these types of exercises for an 
increasing vocabulary, there are drills 
for improving the understanding of what 
is read. In one exercise the pupils label 
given statements as true or false. The 
teachers will be able to find a wealth of 
material for this drill in the daily class- 
room activities. We have selected most 
of the material from our language, arith- 
metic, geography and story work, e. g. 

The Public Library is higher than the 
General Motors Building (False). 

An ocean is deeper than a lake. (True). 


The Indians lived in log houses. (False). 
Lincoln was an Englishman. “(False). 


The next exercise for the same pur- 
pose is one in which the pupils read a 
selection and then dramatize what they 
have read, e. g.: 


Goldilocks knocked on the door of the 
bears’ house, heard no one, opened the door 
and went in. 

Cinderella brought a pumpkin. The fairy 
Struck it with her wand and there stood a 
beautiful coach. Cinderella jumped up and 
down and clapped her hands with joy. 
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Another drill for this purpose is one 
in which the children read, to draw or 
construct, as— 


Detroit 

Take a large piece of drawing paper. Draw 
the Detroit River. Put in Belle Isle. Draw 
a row of houses along the shore. Show 
that these houses are made of logs. Draw 
two or three Frenchmen in the town. Back 
of the town, draw a large wood. Show the 
wigwams of the Indians among the trees. 
Draw two or three Indians near the wig- 
wams. 


We also use three exercises for the 
organization of material. In the first 
one, we write a number of mixed words 
which, when arranged properly, will 
make a logical sentence, as, 

“Rose the paper put your desk on.” 
Then the pupil is asked to rearrange the 
words in the proper sequence to form 
a sentence, as, “Rose put the paper on 
your desk.” 

In the second exercise, we write sev- 
eral sentences which, when arranged in 
the proper order, will make a complete 
paragraph, e. g.: 


(1) Then the wolf dressed himself in 
Granny’s cap and gown, got into bed and 
waited for little Red Riding Hood to come. 
(2) No-one was in the house, so the wolf 
opened the door and went in. (3) The wolf 
told her to open the door and walk in. (4) 
Soon Little Red Riding Hood tapped at the 
door. (5) So she went into the bedroom 
where the wolf lay in bed. The order should 
be (2), (1), (4), (3), ©). 


The third and last exercise of this 
kind is the organization of paragraphs 
to make a story. In this drill, we write 
several paragraphs which, when prop- 
erly arranged, will make a logical story, 


e. g 
The First Thanksgiving 

(1) The weather was very cold and 
stormy and the ocean was rough. But, 
after awhile, they came to the shore. They 
landed and knelt around a large rock and 
thanked God for their safe voyage. 

(2) One day, in the fall of 1620, some 
English people called the Pilgrims, started 
to cross the ocean in a small ship called the 
Mayflower. 

(3) The first winter was very cold and 
many of the Pilgrims died of cold and 
starvation. 

(4) In the fall, the Pilgrims had plenty 
of food to eat. They were very happy and 
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wanted to thank God for his kindness to 
them. So they had the first Thanksgiving 
Day. Now we have a Thanksgiving Day 
every year and thank God for his kindness 
to us. 

(5) In the spring, they planted crops and 
everything grew very well during the sum- 
mer. The correct order is (2), (1), (3), 
(5), (4). 

New material is constantly being add- 
ed to these suggestions by the Reading 
Department for the development of 
Silent Reading. 

Lypta Fox TaAytor. 





BEGINNING WORK IN TECH- 
NICAL LANGUAGE 
Our work in technical language began 
formally in the seventh grade. Out- 
lined briefly, the plan of work was as 
follows: 
1. Sentence Structure. 


(a) Simple and complete subject 
and predicate. Natural order 
only for this term. 

(b) Four kinds of sentences—De- 


clarative, Interrogative, Im- 
perative and Exclamatory. 

2. Parts of Speech. 

We began our technical language les- 
sons with work on subject and predicate. 
The value of instruction in the lower 
grades with the five column slate was 
very evident. Those who had had such 
instruction easily grasped the idea of 
subject and predicate. 

The pupils experienced little difficulty 
in classifying declarative, interrogative, 
and imperative sentences, but had more 
trouble with exclamatory sentences. 
These they called interrogative, due to 
the fact that the first word was often 
“What,” “Who,” “Where,” etc., as How 
beautiful this rose is! What delightful 
weather we are having! The pupils were 
asked to find answers if possible. The 
class finally came to the conclusion that 
if there was no possible answer, the 
the sentence could not be interrogative. 

Our second unit of work was the rec- 
ognition of the parts of speech. No 
definitions were required for this grade. 
It was necessary in this work to proceed 
slowly. 
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We began by writing on the board a 
long list of names of objects that we 
could see such as: book, coat, chair, etc. 
In another column we wrote the names 
of people, cities, states, countries, etc. 
At this time attention was drawn to the 
fact that all the words in one column 
began with capital letters, while the others 
began with small letters. Each child was 
able to contribute many words to the 
lists. When this classification seemed 
clear to all we wrote at the head of the 
lists “Proper Nouns” and “Common 
Nouns.” Abstract nouns, such as health, 
happiness and kindness, were omitted 
for the present term. 

We discussed next, personal pronouns. 
It seemed just as well to learn the table 
of personal pronouns at once as a mem- 
ory exercise. This was done, the pupils 
reciting it and writing it on the black- 
board each day until it was thoroughly 
mastered. In order to simplify the 
table, we omitted for this semester, the 
form thou, thine and thee. By this 
time the pupils realized that all words 
are divided into classes according to 
their uses, and so wished that they be 
given the name of the part of speech to — 
be studied at the beginning of each les- 
son. 

Our next group consisted of verbs. 
Verbs expressing action were readily 
understood. Some of the pupils gave 
as illustrations the verbs that were used 
in their action work in the first grade, 
as, march, bow, run, etc. From this 
point we proceeded to consider verbs of 
more advanced grade. The forms of 
the verbs “to be” and “to have” con- 
tinually caused doubt. It was necessary 
to call attention to these forms often to 
establish them in the verb group. 

The only adjectives we considered 
during this beginning work were those 
answering the questions, What kind, 
How many, or How much. We reviewed 
such language forms as: It was a sunny 
day. What kind of day was it? 

Adjectives telling how many or how 
much, when expressed by a numeral, 
were not confusing. When few, some, 
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any, many and the like were considered, 
they were not so easily identified as 
adjectives. 

In our study of adverbs we gave our 
‘attention to the three main classes; ad- 
verbs of manner; adverbs of time and 
adverbs of place. The pupils tried to 
remember that an adverb usually an- 
swers the question How, When, or 
Where. Adverbs telling “how,” such 
as slowly, quickly, sadly, gracefully, etc. 
were soon clear to the class. 

Many deaf pupils think that “when” 
should always be answered by this morn- 
ing, last week, two o'clock, or a similar 
answer. Adverbs of time, such as now, 
then, soon, never, always, often, etc., 
presented an entirely new interpretation 
of “when.” 

Adverbs telling “where,” such as here, 
there, everywhere and near, introduced 
a new type of answer to the question 
“where.” 


In conveying the connecting function 
of the conjunction, we used many lan- 
guage drills. Perhaps the one that help- 
ed us most was having two short sen- 
tences written on the board and asking 
the pupils to think of a word that 
would join them properly. The boy or 
girl thinking of the most suitable word 
was allowed to write the complete sen- 
tence on the blackboard. 


To illustrate, the following sentences 
were written: 


I stayed at home. 

My mother was ill. 

I stayed at home because my mother was 
ill. (Complete form). 


We also wrote sentences leaving 
blanks in which connecting words were 
to be written, as: Henry Ford is inter- 
ested in automobiles—aeroplanes. 

In teaching prepositions it seemed ad- 
visable to keep them in phrases. The 
teacher wrote several phrases on the 
board as “on the floor,” “under the 
desk,” “on the wall.” The pupils then 
each wrote a familiar phrase. The prep- 
Ositions were then underlined, segrega- 
ting them into a group of their own. 


Our last group consisted of inter- 
jections. The pupils enjoyed them be- 
cause they were expressive of feelings 
which they often experienced. Inter- 
jections were very simple, as there were 
no construction problems. 

Our outline of work for the term has 
been kept on the blackboard in order 
that the pupils might become familiar 
with the technical terms. 

We have aimed to lay a foundation 
for the more advanced work in the 
grades to follow and to maintain on the 
part of the pupils a willing, cheerful 
attitude toward the study of technical 
language. 

Beatrice T. LEnr. 





ARITHMETIC 

Knowledge of arithmetic, as we all 
realize, is absolutely necessary to the 
living of a life efficiently. We must 
know how to count the cost, to plan a 
budget, to keep account. We must know 
how to buy different articles, a dozen 
oranges, a pound of butter, a quart of 
milk, etc. 

Since the pupils in whom we are 
vitally interested hear little or nothing, 
the method of approach must be through 
the eye. Therefore the development of 
all arithmetic lessons must be concrete. 
The child must see or do that which is 
to be taught. For instance, when teach- 
ing liquid measure, actual measures are 
used, and when teaching fractions, each 
child has potatoes, oranges or apples to 
cut into parts. By this method the child 
sees that any whole thing is made up of 
fractional parts. 

After the children know liquid meas- 
ure and fractions, we plan refreshments 
for a party. Perhaps it is Hallowe’en 
season, and we want to serve cider and 
doughnuts. How many gallons must 
be ordered if forty children are to be 
present, and each child is served one 
cupful, or one half-pint? How many 
dozens of doughnuts must. be ordered 
if each child is to receive two? 

Or, if it is in the spring of the year 
and we wish to serve ice cream and cake, 
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how many gallons and quarts will be 
necessary to serve forty people, if one 
quart serves eight? If a Ward cake 
can be cut into five slices, how many 
cakes must be ordered for the party? 

I always teach accounts by having 
each child keep an account of the money 
he receives and pays out during the 
week. We begin on Monday with the 
money on hand (money which has been 
given to him by his parents before he 
comes to school), list every expendi- 
ture for the week, on the day on which 
the money is spent, list all money re- 
ceived for the week on the day on which 
it is received, and then balance the ac- 
count on Friday. 

Discounts are taught from advertise- 
ments in the newspaper. After the work 
is thoroughly understood, the children 
bring in their own advertisements, paste 
them on their paper, work out the dis- 
counts and then determine how much is 
saved. We often find the cost of fur- 
nishing a home by this method, each 
child bringing in an advertisement of a 
discount sale for a particular room 
which he has chosen to furnish. The 
children next find what per cent is 
saved, thus’ reviewing -what per cent 
one number is of another. If this work 
has never been taught, it is a splendid 
time to teach it. 

Comparison of prices is a very inter- 
esting lesson and one which the children 
enjoy. For through life it is well to 
know which will be more economical, 
tomatoes at nine cents a can or three 
cans for twenty-five cents, and how 
much is saved by buying the latter. 

To be able to keep a budget is also 
important, and that always forms a part 
of the work in percentage. The chil- 
dren enjoy this work because of its 
practical application. 

One very successful project, which I 
have carried out in my room, was the 
cafeteria project. The children cut pic- 
tures of food out of magazines and 
pasted them on drawing paper, folding 
the drawing paper in such a way that 
it would stand up on the table. Below 
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the picture was placed the actual price 
of food, if bought at a cafeteria. One 
child was the manager of the cafeteria 
and the other children were customers. 
They would select a breakfast, lunch 
or dinner as they desired. By this 
means the children learned the proper 
foods to serve for either meal of the 
day and also the cost of food. 

Another project was “The Store.” This 
was carried on exactly the same way 
except that, instead of pictures, grocer- 
ies from the school cafeteria storeroom 
were used. The price charged at school 
was the actual price of any article if 
bought at a store. In both projects the 
children used real money, and so learned 
to count change correctly. This work 
helps the child in real life, for if he 
can give the correct change in school, 
he can tell whether he receives the cor- 
rect change from his grocer. 

To stimulate interest and to increase 
speed and accuracy, we have drills each 
day. Flash cards are used for both 
combinations and tables. The children 
write, at sight, the answer to the opera- 
tion indicated on the card. Further drill 
on combinations may be obtained as fol- 
lows: 

Place columns of figures of one digit, 
five or six numbers in a column, on the 
board. Erase as soon as written and ask 
for answers. The children add the num- 
bers in the same length of time as it 
takes to write them. They enjoy this 
drill very much and it really is a great 
incentive for learning combinations. 

Sometimes, I send the entire class to 
the board, give them all the same ex- 
ample and see which finishes first. The 
examples are in addition, subtraction, 
multiplication and division of integers, 
fractions or decimals. 

Still another method of increasing 
speed is to assign work and collect the 
papers after a certain length of time. 
Never assign so much that the child will 
become discouraged, but always assign 
enough to allow him to waste no time. 
Mark the papers and keep a record of 
the results. 
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Tests in arithmetic are very essential. 
Always, when a particular phase of 
work has been completed, I give a writ- 
ten test. The children know that they 
are going to be held responsible for the 
work taught and they try just a little 
bit harder to master that which is pre- 
sented. Some tests are in the funda- 
mental operations. Some are “true” or 
“false” tests. The true or false test 
is very good with denominate numbers, 
as: 

2 pints—1 quart True. 

4 qts.—1 peck False. 
Some tests are problem tests. Vary the 
tests so that the children will be inter- 
ested in them. 

We must never forget that Arithmetic 
is hard for many children, but by care- 
ful teaching the attitude of “I don’t 
know,” “I can’t do it,” “It is too hard,” 
may be superseded by “I'll try.” 

Heten NIcHOLs. 





SEEKING THE HARD OF HEAR- 
ING IN THE DETROIT PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS 

The City of Detroit is taking care of 
the hard-of-hearing children in its public 
schools through lip-reading centers estab- 
lished in the schools where they are 
needed. Classes are now conducted in 
seven of the elementary schools with 108 
pupils under this special instruction. 

The necessity for the extension of this 
work was realized by the study of the 
many cases of impaired hearing which 
were referred to the School for Deaf. 
It was decided that relief should be 
brought to these pupils before they were 
candidates for the special school, and 
that this could be done by training in 
lip-reading while they still remained in 
their own schools. Since an ounce of 
prevention is worth a pound of cure, pre- 
ventitive measures, if applied in time, 
would be the means of great saving to 
these hard-of-hearing pupils. The phy- 
sical condition of the ears might be im- 
proved, and most of all these pupils 
would be prevented from acquiring the 
failure attitude of mind. Thus a lip- 
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reading department, organized and ad- 
ministered by the Principal of the School 
for the Deaf, came into operation. 

Before this work was extended to sev- 
eral classes, an experimental class had 
been conducted for some years, in one of 
the city schools, to ascertain to what 
degree lip-reading would help the child 
in his regular class-room work. The 
results proved beyond a doubt that this 
training was most beneficial to the pupils, 
and the attention and concentration de- 
veloped in this special class carried over 
into the regular class-room work. 

Physicians are sent out regularly by 
the Board of Health to examine the 
physical condition of the children in the 
public schools. For our work, cases of 
impaired hearing are reported to the 
Board of Health through the school 
nurse, who makes appointments at the 
School for the Deaf clinic for examina- 
tion of all pupils who have imperfect 
hearing or a pathological condition of the 
ear. 

The aurist at the clinic makes a diag- 
nostic examination of the ear and fre- 
quently recommends surgery for the re- 
moval of diseased tonsils and adenoids. 
Careful tests of hearing distances are 
taken by the aurist and the teacher. The 
results of all these examinations are rec- 
orded. One record is kept at the School 
for the Deaf, one is sent to the Board 
of Health, and one is sent to the school 
from which the child came. The school 
nurse notifies the parents of the child’s 
physical condition and cooperates with 
the home in bringing about an improve- 
ment. 

It is necessary fer some of these pupils 
who have a marked defect in hearing 
to be transferred to the School for the 
Deaf, while others return to their own 
schools. If three or four pupils who 
need lip-reading are found in the same 
building, a class is formed in that school. 
We then look over the physical record 
cards and soon find enough children to 
form larger classes. 

When there is a doubt as to the men- 
tality of the child, a psychological test 
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is given by a mental examiner who comes 
to the school on clinic days. It has often 
been found that pupils are not slow in 
their school work on account of low 
mentality, but they are backward because 
they have not heard well. 

Up to the present, lip-reading classes 
have been established in seven of the 
large elementary schools. 1058 children 
were retested by the teachers. 108 pupils 
were found to be hard-of-hearing. Out 
of the group of 108 pupils, several have 
been restored to normal hearing as a re- 
sult of a tonsil and adenoid operation 
recommended by the school aurist. 

The Muller-Walle method forms the 
basis of the lip-reading work. The pupils 
in the primary grades are taught lip- 
reading by systematic drills, games. 
stories and pictures. In the intermediate 
grades, besides systematic drills and ex- 
ercises, the lip-reading work is corre- 
lated as much as possible with the stud- 
ies that are then being taken in the 
child’s own class-room. 

We have just received a new 4-A 
audiometer with which to carry on group 
tests. This audiometer will enable us 
to speed up the work both in the dis- 
covery of defective hearing and organi- 
zation of more classes of lip-reading. 

ERMA AND RuTH ZERATSKY. 





LANGUAGE GAMES FOR THE 
HARD OF HEARING CLASS 
Language games are a pleasure to all 

children. They are especially valuable in 

a hard of hearing group because they 

give a social atmosphere to the class 

room procedure which it is difficult to 
attain otherwise in the usual course of 
work 

As a whole games have many uses. 

Some of the chief purposes they serve 

in our group are: 

1. They create interest. 

2. They develop initiative and leader- 

ship. 

3. They give practice in sentence build- 

ing. 

4. They emphasize the use of correct 

forms. 
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5. They supply a chance to discover and 

correct individual language errors. 

6. They furnish the teacher many 
chances to drive home lessons in 
courtesy and in tact. 

. They give children an interest in in- 
creasing their vocabulary outside of 
the class room. 

8. They furnish good articulation prac- 
tice. 

. Children must lip-read what the lead- 
ers say and thus they become ac- 
customed to reading a variety of 
people’s lips. 

10. They furnish an interesting place for 
children to introduce their new 
words, and because of the atten- 
tion present these words are most 
apt to be remembered. 

The children forget themselves in the 
excitement of the game and give us a 
chance to hear and correct their habitual 
errors. Repetition of correct forms is 
called forth by a natural situation. We 
have the child’s attention focused and 
corrections will become fixed. The drill 
is not something apart but it is interest- 
ing because of the activity. 

A game which arouses much interest 
is “Homonyms.” The leader is blinded 
while another pupil writes a set of 
homonyms, as here, hear, on the board. 
When these have been erased, the leader 
takes the floor. Every member of the 
group must think of sentences contain- 
ing these words. The leader calls on 
someone. This pupil responds, “I homo- 
nym someone in the hall.” If the leader 
can not guess the correct word, he asks 
for other sentences. Three guesses are 
allowed, but it is not necessary to guess 
after each sentence. The one who gives 
the last sentence before the words are 
guessed must be the next leader. 

“Rhyming words” is another favorite. 

Leader—“I have thought of a word 
that rhymes with door.” 

Jimmie—“Is it a part of an apple?” 

Leader—“No, it isn’t ‘core’.” 

Ethel—“Is it what I did to my dress?” 

Leader—“No, it isn’t ‘tore’.” 

Jean—“TIs it what lions do?” 
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Leader—“Yes, it is ‘roar’.” 

Jean now thinks of a word and the 
guessing continues by  definition.— 
(Speaking and Writing English—Sheri- 
dan). This game is very good for drill- 
ing on the use of isn’t. The teacher may 
require variations to the answer “‘it isn’t” 
by asking such questions as “Is Tom 
correct?” “Was Mary right?” etc. Ex- 
act word meanings by definition and use 
are called for. This leads children to 
learn exactly what a word means and 
not guess at its use. There is also a 
‘sound sense’ developed. At first pupils 
offer words which are not similar in 
sound but with drill they soon select 
more carefully. Children delight in sur- 
prising the others in the class with new 
words which they have heard. 

I have had children bring lists of over 
a hundred rhyming words or of homo- 
nyms. This shows me that their in- 
terest developed in these games carries 
over and they are consciously watching 
for new words. 

The riddle game is also good. You 
may have the children describe some per- 
son, something in the room, or anything 
else which you prefer. When the leader 
finishes the description, the class guesses 
what it is. The children should under- 
stand that the most careful description 
is the one most easily guessed. This 
game teaches children to relate things as 
they see them. It will help them in ac- 
curately explaining experiences. We use 
it also as a drill in judging size by meas- 
uring everything at whose dimensions the 
child ventured a guess. 

A lengthening sentence contest will 
not fail to create an interest. This may 
be oral or written. If it is written both 
sides may work at the same time, other- 
wise not. The first child begins a sen- 
tence, as, “I ran home.” Each child 
adds a word, phrase, or clause as his 
turn arrives. The result may be some- 
thing like this, “I ran home yesterday 
noon to get my new red hat to show to 
the girls.” If one cannot add some- 
thing, a point is counted for the op- 
posing team. The class should discuss 


the merits of the finished product. This 
contest gives us an opportunity to teach 
children how to construct good sentences, 
and how not to overdo some words, as 
“and” and “so.” It also stimulates quick 
thinking. 

There are many other usable games 
and each one can be made over to suit 
the needs of the class. They are like 
sugar coated pills we feed to children. 

GERTRUDE KING. 





A BOOK OF TOYS AND PLAYS 

A Book of Toys and Plays, a primer 
for teaching reading to children in the 
first grade, has been used most success- 
fully in hearing schools in our city. For 
this reason the possibilities offered urged 
us to give it a fair trial in a group of 
pupils with varying degrees of learning 
ability. This group consisted of twelve 
pupils who had considerable hearing, but 
insufficient to acquire language after the 
manner of hearing children, and yet too 
much hearing to be taught as deaf pupils. 

Each has a book of which, with care- 
ful supervision, he takes care himself. 
After words are developed and learned 
from blackboard drawings or pictures, 
the child is given a smaller picture (il- 
lustrating the word) to cut and paste in 
the proper place in his book, such as 
those on the following page. 

So that the child will learn the word 
and recognize it without the picture and 
understand its meaning, each lesson must 
be so well developed and drilled upon 
that he will at once place his picture over 
the right word in the book. 

Independence in this word drill is 
stimulated by the use of flash cards 
which are all prepared. These word 
cards are used without the pictures and 
offer a splendid means of quickly re- 
viewing each word presented. In case of 
a child’s failure to recognize a word 
from a flash card, he should never be 
told the word, but taught to find out for 
himself from the picture of that word, 
which picture should be placed on the 
wall. (For the teacher must also have 
a picture of each word, which should be 
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left up in the room as each new one is 
taught. This work should in all cases 
be made as attractive as possible.) 

This plan is continued until a voca- 
bulary of 112 words, with drawings, is 
completed, which composes the Primer. 
Thus a very strong desire for learning 
new words has been acquired. 

Having had one year’s experience with 
hearing children in this method and a 
year’s trial with a group of hard of hear- 
ing children, I get comparatively the 
same results with both classes. The 
method of approach, through its attrac- 
tive presentation, gives an outstanding 
result of thorough, independent reading. 

This plan has given a wonderful open- 
ing to the hard of hearing child, in that 
he can be taught a larger vocabulary 
and the use thereof, in a much shorter 
time. 

The Primer, A Book of Toys and 
Plays, with the accompanying set of pic- 
tures for each book, is published by the 
Detroit Board of Education. 

Rutu M. Davis. 





VARIATIONS IN LIP-READING 

Lip-reading is such an integral part of 
all our oral work with deaf classes that 
it may be considered scarcely necessary 
to give time to special lip-reading exer- 
cises on a teaching program which is 
usually already crowded to the limit. 

Every day in geography, in history, in 
each and every subject presented in the 


FIND THE BALL 


intermediate and grammar grades, the 
pupil is receiving practice in reading the 
lips of the teacher and of his classmates. 
Probably most of us, too, use the lip- 
reading story as it is given at Clarke 
School and thereby test our pupils’ abili- 
ty to get the gist of a story from one or 
two readings and reproduce it in their 
own language. But exercises in which 
the pupils are held responsible for every 
word given are also useful and necessary, 
for they serve not only as eye-sharpeners 
but as mind-sharpeners. 

Exercises in the use of synonyms and 
antonyms are given among the aids to 
silent reading in the reading program of 
the Detroit Public Schools as one meth- 
od of increasing vocabulary. They do 
serve this purpose and they may also be 
made into lip-reading exercises for our 
deaf pupils. Suppose a class has taken 
up the antonyms of good, sweet, polite, 
early, old and cold. These words are 
written on the board with space left under 
each one for its antonym. The teacher 
then gives a sentence containing the an- 
tonym of one of the words, as “Mary has 
on a new red dress today. The pupil who 
first recognizes that new is the antonym 
of old goes to the board and writes it 
in the space left, brackets the two words 
new and old, and repeats the sentence 
which the teacher has given. This pupil 
may then give the class a sentence con- 
taining the antonym of one of the other 
words on the board, or the teacher may 
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give all the sentences herself as is de- 
sired. 

Two exercises given by Miss Bruhn 
in her lip-reading course may be used 
in a class of deaf children, and the pupils 
enjoy them, for the element of guessing 
enters in and puts them on the alert to 
see who will make the first correct guess. 
The exercises referred to are homophen- 
ous word drills. So many words look 
alike on the lips and have to be deter- 
mined by their context that it is im- 
portant for a pupil to be able to recog- 
nize a word by its setting although it 
may look the same as half a dozen other 
words. For the first exercise the teach- 
er chooses a list of homophenous words 
(some of them may also be homonyms) 
such as maid, main, pain, pail, paid, pane, 
bail, bail made, Maine, and writes them 
on the board. She then gives a sentence 
containing one of the words as, “There 
are many deer in the forests of Maine.” 
The pupil who recognizes the word used 
will go to the board and point to it; then 
repeat the sentence. To make the ex- 
ercise more difficult the teacher may use 
two homophenous words in the same 
sentence as “The maid had a pain in her 
head’ or ‘I paid three dollars for a pane 
of glass.’ 

In the second exercise, which is really 
only a variation of the first, the pupils 
select one word from the list on the 
board without telling the teacher which 
one they have decided upon. She then 
gives sentences using the various words 
in the list and the pupils say ‘Yes’ or ‘No’ 
depending upon whether or not she uses 
the word they have chosen. 

Practice in reading the lips of differ- 
ent people, of his classmates as well as 
of his teachers, is most important in the 
oral training of a deaf child. It has 
been found that a dissected story will 
give this practice, and a story will hold 
the interest when isolated sentences may 
pall. Besides, when anything is written 
on slips of paper, whether it be geo- 
graphy questions, arithmetic combina- 
tions or what not, and the slips are held 
for each child to draw from with the 


idea that he must allow no one else to 
see what is written on his slip the lesson 
becomes a game and everybody enjoys 
it. Supposing a class to have nine chil- 
dren in it, the teacher writes a story 
using nine sentences, or ten if she wishes 
to keep one for herself. Each sentence 
is written on a separate slip of paper 
and numbered, then the slips are mixed 
and every pupil draws one. As he un- 
derstands that his sentence is part of a 
story his curiosity is piqued to know 
what goes before and after. The teach- 
er calls for number one, and the pupil 
holding that slip reads his sentence to 
the rest of the class. Two or more 
pupils may be asked to repeat the sen- 
tence to be sure that everybody under- 
stands it before the second sentence is 
read. When the whole story has been 
read, one child may be asked to give 
it all orally, or the class may write it 
sentence by sentence from the teacher’s 
dictation. 


To correlate the lip-reading with the 
work being done in_ speech-correction 
the sentences of a story should contain 
in large numbers the element or elements 
which are being drilled upon at the time, 
and clear articulation of these elements 
‘nsisted upon as the pupils read their 
sentences. 


Here is a rather whimsical story which 
will hold the interest of the children and 
give practice in both lip-reading and 
articulation of r. 


1. A rich farmer named Robinson had 
a dog named Rover. 

2. Rover ran around with Mr. Robinson 
everywhere he went. 

3. He was very fond of chasing rabbits 
and rattlesnakes. 

4. One day he saw a brown rabbit eating 
raspberries near the river. 

5. Rover wanted some of the raspberries 
and he wanted to catch the rabbit, too. 

6. He ran behind some rocks and watched 
the rabbit for awhile. 

7. Then he jumped out quickly and ran 
toward the rabbit. 

8. The ground was so slippery that Rov- 
er’s feet slipped and he rolled into the river. 

9. Before he could get out the rabbit 
had eaten all the raspberries and run away 
into the woods. 
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This tale in eight sentences has rather 
a flimsy plot but it contains several com- 
binations of s, sh, and ch: 


1. A bashful child sat on the stone steps 
of a city church. 

2. An old gentleman saw her and stopped 
to speak to her. 

3. She seemed very sad, so he 
“What is the matter, my child?” 

4. She said, “I wish I were rich, so I 
could buy a china doll.” 

5. The gentleman took a shiny fifty-cent 
piece from his pocket and showed it to her. 

6. He said, “That will buy a cheap china 
doll.” 

7. The child rushed to the nearest store 
and purchased her china doll. 

8. She had some change so she bought a 
chocolate bar with the change. 


said, 


For a language lesson occasionally the 
pupils may be asked to write stories 
themselves, using the required number 
of sentences, and it will be found a 
source of pride to any child to have his 
story appear at the next day’s lip-read- 
ing lesson. Doris E. Perry. 





TRY VISUAL EDUCATION 

Those of us who have tried to in- 
culcate an appreciation for the beautiful 
in literature, as well as create a desire in 
children to read further, realize the bar- 
rier we encounter when speech reading 
is the means of communication commonly 
used. One cannot measure the amount 
that is lost by not hearing the sonority 
of the composition. 

Pictures, dramatization, chalk-talks are 
wonderful aids. They help materially 
towards stimulating the imagination, as 
well as being means of interpretation. 
However, besides bringing to the child 
the intended meaning of a particular story 
or poem, the facilities from the libraries 
of the Department of Visual Education 
may open new worlds to him. No num- 
ber of chalk talks or dramatizations can 
bring to the small child the pleasure or 
understanding which one showing of a 
film, say “Little Red Riding Hood,” will 
bring. It makes the story a joy to be 


remembered, as well as more clearly un- 
derstood. In like manner a showing of 
the film version of “Treasure Island” 
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may open the way to the whole field of 
Adventure—as a showing of the film 
of “Hiawatha” may lead to the spending 
of pleasant hours reading Indian folk- 
lore. 

The material in most visual libraries 
has been selected with literature as well 
as geography in mind. Do we make the 
same use of it? 

Who of us has not found it necessary 
at some time to divide the telling of a 
story? And perhaps one can recall the 
difficulties encountered in reviewing the 
part which had been told the previous 
day. How adequately and easily the 
showing of the film or slides of the part 
to be reviewed cares for this situation! 
In somewhat the same manner the por- 
tions to be emphasized can be handled. 

Care must be exercised that the pur- 
pose of the showing of the film is not 
thwarted. Do not let the culmination of 
several periods of instruction become a 
mere “show.” If the showing of a film 
is to be the introduction to the study of 
a subject, let a feeling of responsibility 
for the material contained in the picture 
rest consciously with the group. 

There are motion picture projecting 
machines and stereopticon machines to 
be had now, the use of which does not 
require that the school room be darkened 
in the slightest degree. In this event the 
story can either be told or written on the 
blackboard coincidently with the show- 
ing of the film—a marvelous new advan- 
tage. 

Films and slides can by no means en- 
tirely supplant the present methods of 
teaching literature. Rather are they 
gratifying helps. 

So, as a means of giving knowledge 
and joy to the child as well as lightening 
the tasks of the teacher, it is significant 
that this newer agent of education 
should be given an unprejudiced oppor- 
tunity in every field possible. In 
geography its worth has been proven. 
Let it become an equally able auxiliary 
in literature. 

TRENE Mara. 
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OUR SCHOOL CLUB 

Our club was organized several years 
ago as an eighth grade civics project. 
It immediately became so popular that 
the seventh grade was invited to join, 
and later, our Principal asked us to in- 
clude the sixth grade. We finally de- 
cided to admit the fifth also, which is 
the lowest group of our grammar grades. 

We hold weekly meetings, and the 
business is carried on according to club 
rules. Each term we elect new officers 
and choose a new name for the organiza- 
tion. This nomenclature gives consider- 
able play to the imagination, and tne 
teachers must often exercise tact in ad- 
vising against such terms as the “Busy 
Bee,” “The Sunshine Club,” or “The 
White Eagles.” 

The officers are president, vice-presi- 
dent, secretary, treasurer, and _ three 
guards to keep order. The president ap- 
points his various committees, and the 
chairman of each is asked for a report 
at each meeting. If there is no report, 
he merely says, “Mr. President, I have 
no report to make.” The committees are 
as follows: Entertainment, decoration, 
flower, and a clean-up committee of boys, 
with a chairman from each class. Each 
class has an appointed day on which it 
must keep the front lawn and the school 
yard free from papers. I may say here 
that when any class fails in this part of 
the group work the fact is brought home 
to the entire club when its chairman has 
to make his report. 

Cases of discipline which are gross 
breaches of the established school order 
are brought to the attention of the club 
and the president appoints a committee 
to pass on these cases. Its recommenda- 
tion for punishment is usually more 
severe than would be meted out by the 
principal or teacher. 

The dues were at first two cents a 
week, but last year they were raised to 
three cents. In the matter of the amount 
of the dues, we make sure that all of the 
teacher-members are present when the 
question is voted upon, as the pupils 
always seem reckless in wanting to pay 
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high dues. The money is used for en- 
tertainment, books or candy for the sick, 
ice cream for the graduates, and part 
pay of the boat fare for our June picnic 
to Bob-lo, a nearby island. When the 
club was first organized, the pupils 
seemed rather reckless about spending 
their money, but after we succeeded in 
getting about twenty dollars in the treas- 
ury, they turned a new leaf. They en- 
joy seeing their finances grow, and they 
have become much saner in their recom- 
mendations for expenditures. Last year 
we voted a small sum, $3, to the Near 
East Relief Fund. 

The club has the responsibility of buy- 
ing the Christmas tree, setting it up, 
trimming it, filling the stockings, fur- 
nishing Santa in person, and later taking 
the tree down and cleaning up. It is a 
great honor to be elected Santa Claus, 
in fact such an honor that we have 
passed a rule that no one may serve 
twice in that capacity. Last term, our 
girls used their power of the ballot to 
elect a large girl to that dignity; and 
contrary to the hopes of the boys, she 
proved very successful. 

One of our projects is to ballot for 
the National, State and City elections. 
This is very instructive, as in this way 
we prepare our pupils for the franchise. 
We erect a voting booth and register and 
vote in the correct manner. Such elec- 
tions are carried on in all our public 
schocls, and the consolidated reports 
are printed in the papers. 

The weekly meeting of the club is held 
on Friday morning after recess. The 
first part of the session is taken up with 
the reports of the secretary, the treas- 
urer, and the chairmen of the commit- 
tees, the completion of old business, and 
the consideration of new business. The 
remaining time until eleven forty-five is 
spent in  entertainment—stereopticons, 
moving pictures, and best of all, plays 
by the various classes. 

The dramatics make a very great ap- 
peal to the pupils, especially since we 
have had our auditorium and stage. Each 
week, one class is responsible for some 
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play, and on special days such as Thanks- 
giving, Christmas, Washington’s birth- 
day, Lincoln’s birthday, etc., any or all 
classes may present a play. For these 
larger affairs, we call upon our special 
teachers, manual training, sewing, art, 
and physical training, for assistance in 
making and decorating scenery, making 
costumes, and drilling in dances. 


Lucie M. Dumon, 
Assistant Principal. 





THE CORRELATIVE CAFETERIA 

Good morning, Voltaians! This sta- 
tion is the “Detroit Day School for the 
Deaf,” Girls of the Cooking Classes 
broadcasting. 

We thought you might like to hear 
about our “Correlative Cafeteria,” and 
the manner in which we help to 
operate it. 

The aims of the cafeteria are: 

1. To give dignity to the routine of home 
management. 

2. To furnish nutritious, well-cooked food 
at a minimum cost. 

3. To give the girls in the cooking class- 
es experience in preparation of home-quan- 
tity portions of food. 

To teach economy. 

Our lunch, for which we pay ten cents, 
consists of: 

1. A hot dish 

2. Three sandwiches—white bread, raisin 
bread, and whole wheat bread. 

3. Dessert—either fruit or a cookie. 

4. A half-pint bottle of milk. 

The menu for the week is planned so 
that food prepared in classes for the 
lunch room will correlate with the work 
outlined in the course of study as pre- 
scribed by the Home Economics Depart- 
ment. 

We shall take a menu for one day and 
tell you how we help to work it out for 
the cafeteria in our classes, which vary 
in size from six to fourteen girls, with 
from sixty to ninety minute class periods. 

The menu for today will consist of : 

1, Creamed salmon on toast 
2. Sandwiches 


(a) Whole wheat bread 
(b) White bread with peanut butter 
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(c) Raisin bread 

3. Tarts 

4. Milk 

The toast for the creamed salmon will 
be made from yesterday’s left-over bread 
and enough extra to serve two hundred 
and fifty people with at least one slice 
each. The creamed salmon will be pre- 
pared in portions of proper size for a 
family of six, the girls going about the 
work as if in their own homes, making 
the white sauce and getting ready the 
salmon. 

Those who work most quickly and 
skillfully will finish in time to help with 
the sandwiches. 

Shells for the tarts—like grandmother 
used to make—were baked by the girls 
in yesterday’s afternoon class, so all we 
shall have to do is to fill them with jelly, 
while two of the pupils who have com- 
pleted their work will remove the caps 
from the milk bottles. 

All this time, work in the cafeteria 
kitchen proper has been carried on by 
two former pupils of the school, who 
have completed the preparation of enough 
of the hot dish to serve at least two hun- 
dred people, besides cutting the bread for 
sandwiches and putting the lunch room 
in order for business. 


Last fall we made family recipes of 
spiced grapes, peach pickles, plum and 
peach conserve, green tomato pickles, 
and chili sauce, and were so successful 
that we filled home orders for several of 
the teachers. 

Here it is time to sign off. “The proof 
of the pudding is in the eating.” Drop 
in for lunch any day at eleven forty-five 
and see for yourselves what we can do. 
Good-bye. 

SARA GIDDINGS. 





COMPETITIVE ATHLETICS 
Competition! What greater incentive 
in any venture may any of us undertake? 
Health Education, the gymnastic pro- 
gram, so-called in Detroit, has in said 
competition the keynote to its success. 
Here, we have little or none of the 
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old formal militant type of athletic train- 
ing. Our city sponsors and promotes the 
present day informal activities. We 
strive for self-direction, resourcefulness, 
sportsmanship—not only for the few in 
the selected interscholastic competitions 
but for the many, in the wider variety of 
games and plays. 

The opportunity for direct contact 
between normal hearing children and 
deaf pupils in competitive games is of 
inestimable value. With the interest and 
ability of the adolescent bov in mind, 
the curriculum carries as extensive an 
outlay of sports for those in the elemen- 
tary schools as is arranged for the older 
boys in the High Schools. 

For the purpose of organization and 
athletic competition, the schools of the 
city are grouped into leagues. Our School 
for the Deaf has its place in the league 
composed of the schools in our immediate 
vicinity. Each season we meet on equal 
footing with these schools in soccer, bas- 
ketball, indoor-track, ice skating, base- 
ball, and in the great Metropolitan Field 
Meet held at Belle Isle at the close of the 
school year. 

The school capturing the league cham- 
pionship is entered in the tournament 
for the city championship. We have on 
one occasion won a city championship, 
and more often worked our way into 
the semi-finals our share of times. 

This contact with hearing boys has 
brought about a better understanding and 
“spirit-of-camaraderie” in the attitude 
shown, not only by our own pupils, but 
by the others as well. We are met whole- 
heartedly by our opponents in a spirit 
of good sportsmanship. The hearing 
boys are quick to grasp with a sympathe- 
tic understanding that the deaf, with a 
bit of boyish courtesy extended, are able 
to put up as good a game as they are. 

The pleasures in these associations has 
been such that neighboring schools bring 
challenges, and friendly, jolly contests 
are staged after school hours for the 
mere fun as well as the practice. 

Knowing the game, understanding its 
tules, being skilled in its performance. 
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makes the interest more lively and more 
intense. We endeavor to give as general 
an active knowledge of all home and 
playground activities to all the children 
as is possible. Thus we are enabling 
them to adapt themselves both in school 
and in their own neighborhood environ- 
ments. 

I feel that our competitive athletics 
have been very successful and their re- 
sults gratifying. Through them the boys 
have gained sportsmanship, personality, 
generosity of judgment and a desire to 
“play the game.” 

Evetyn BouteLt, 
Director Health Education. 





SHOP WORK 
Junior Red Cross Work as a 
Manual Training Problem 

The boys in the Day School for the 
Deaf at Detroit, Mich., during the holi- 
day season, completed a varied assortment 
of toys, doll cradles, hobby horses, hop- 
ping rabbits, etc. which were given to 
the Junior Red Cross. The Junior Red 
Cross distributes these toys to the indi- 
gent children of the city and to other 
Red Cross centers. Some of the toys 
are sent to far away India and China. 

The manual training department has 
an enrollment of seventy-five boys, rang- 
ing in.age from eight to nineteen, who 
spend from one and one-half to six and 
one-half hours each week in the shop. 
The boys are divided into groups ac- 
cording to their ability. 

A new method of instruction was tried 
out the past term, with much success. 
The work was put on a production basis, 
and each pupil made a certain part of the 
problem. Formerly each pupil made the 
entire toy from start to finish. This 
new method made every boy feel that he 
was one of the many who were working 
for a common end. Our slogan was “A 
toy for every child.” Every boy seemed 
to feel it his duty to produce as many 
good parts as he could possibly do. This 
new method also helped the less ex- 
perienced boy to make a better toy as 
he was given an easier part to make; 
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for instance, some of the younger boys 
were allowed to sand certain parts of the 
toys. To avoid monotony on the job, 
and to give the boy experience in mak- 
ing the parts, the jobs were rotated 
every week or so. 

The painting of the toys, in gay colors, 
was done by the boys in the manual 
training shop. Practically everyone who 
makes things with his hands, from the 
little child in the kindergarten to the 
skilled worker, feels the desire, we might 
say need, for working with colors and 
good designs. Through the cooperation 
of the Art Department, with Mrs. Ruth 
Sterns Yesbara as teacher, many attrac- 
tive designs were painted on the toys. 


GerorGE DELL, 
Manual Training Instructor. 





UNIVERSITY TRAINS TEACHERS OF 
THE DEAF 


A course in the Education of the Deaf and 
Hard of Hearing will be offered by the Uni- 
versity of California for the first time in its 
history at the 1927 Summer Session in Los 
Angeles, beginning June 25 and continuing for 
six weeks. Miss Ethel M. Hilliard, teacher 
at the Gough School for the Deaf, San Fran- 
cisco, will instruct the class. 


Miss Hilliard will take up in her course 
both vocal technique with phonetics, sensory 
training, expression, and language development ; 
and lip-reading, including the study of the 
anatomy of the ear and the vocal and respirat- 
ory organs, conservation of hearing and the 
individual problems of parents and teachers. 
A special class in the model Demonstration 
School will be devoted to children who are 
deaf and hard of hearing with an expert 
teacher placed in charge. Miss Hilliard’s 
students will have the opportunity of observ- 
ing this class at least one hour daily. 

The course will be designed particularly to 
meet the needs of teachers who have had at 
least one year’s experience with the deaf; of 
those who wish to prepare for special work 
with public school children with impaired 
hearing; and of parents of deaf children. 





ANOTHER GIFT FOR THE LIBRARY 


The School for the Deaf at West Hartford, 
Conn., has sent to the Volta Bureau Library 
a well-bound copy of the school paper, The 
New Era. These bound editions are always 
gratefully received, for it means the proper 
preservation of the periodical, as well as an 
actual saving to the Bureau. Thank you, 
friends. 


DR. N. F. WALKER 


Dr. Newton F. Walker, of the School for 
the Deaf at Cedar Spring, South Carolina, 
passed away at his home there on February 
fourth, 1927. 

The son of a superintendent of a school for 
the deaf, the superintendent of that same 
school himself, and the father of three super- 
intendents of schools for the deaf, Dr. Walker 
occupied a unique position in the profession, 
in which he was highly respected and greatly 
beloved. During the long term of his super- 
intendency he held many positions of trust 
and responsibility, including the presidency of 
the Convention of American Instructors of 
the Deaf, and membership in the Executive 
Committee of the Conference of Superintend- 
ents and Principals. 


TRAINING CLASS FOR TEACHERS 


In response to the great need for more 
training classes for teachers of the deaf, Mr. 
DeBerry has established such a class in the 
West Virginia School. 

Finding that a number of young women 
from the state desired the opportunity of tak- 
ing the training, it was decided that the most 
eligible of these young women should be 
granted admission before admitting applicants 
from other states. 

The members of the Training Class are as 
follows: Miss Sue’ Arnold, Miss Dorothy 
Arnold, Miss Kathleen Noland, of Romney, 
Miss Dorothy Davis, Miss Salome Vorberg, 
Miss Geraldine Christian, of Keyser, Miss 
Wilma Cassiday, Miss Sue Parsons, of Terra 
Alta, and Miss Lucile Hatch, of Centerville, 
Pennsylvania. : 

The training class is under the direction of 
Miss Daniel, supervising principal of our 
Primary Department. Miss Daniel is a grad- 
uate of the Normal Class of Clarke School, 
Northampton, Mass., and has had long and 
varied experience in teaching the deaf—The 
West Virginia Tablet. 


TEACHING DEAF CHILDREN BE- 
TWEEN THREE AND SIX 
YEARS OF AGE 


According to the Lone Star an experiment, 
similar to that being conducted by Prof. Gates 
in the Lexington Avenue School for the Deaf, 
New York City, is to be tried out at the Uni- 
versity of Texas during the coming school 
term. Miss Christine Wilkes, under the di- 
rection of Prof. H. T. Manuel, will have 
charge of the class. 

The plan is to give the child of pre-school 
age a visual vocabulary, so that when he en- 
ters regular classes he can easily learn to speak 
and to read from the lips words with which 
he is already familiar. If the test works out 
satisfactorily a text book will be compiled. 

Prof. Mauel is associate professor of psy- 
chology at the University of Texas. Miss 
Wilkes has taught in the North Carolina 
School for the Deaf at Morganton, and also 
taught war-deafened soldiers during the sum- 
mer of 1924. 
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BE THANKFUL, ANYWAY! 

You want what you want when you want it; 
But you get what you get when you get it. 

When you get what you want, 

You don’t want what you get; 
When you get what you want 

You don’t want it! 

—Anon, 





STRONG BACKING FOR MODERN 
FINANCIAL SUCCESS! 

The bore was telling the assembly in the 
smoking room of a popular country club 
how he had made his money. 

“When I started in business,” he said, 
pompously, “I resolved that my motto 
should be ‘Get thee behind me, Satan!’” 

“Excellent,” murmured a quiet voice from 
the rear of the room. “There’s nothing like 
starting life with a good backing.” 

—Los Angeles Times. 


SOME EMPLOYERS ARE JUST UN- 
REASONABLE, THASSALL! 


“Why didn’t you give that customer the 
kerosene he wanted?” demanded the boss. 

“Because there is no kerosene,” replied 
the clerk. 

“Why didn’t you let me know before?” 

“Because,” replied the clerk, astonishment 
showing on his face, “we had some before.” 

—Good Hardware. 


USEFUL SUGGESTIONS 


“Are you still bothered with the Borehams 
coming to tea with you so often?” asked 
Mrs. Milstatt’s next-door neighbor. 

“Oh, dear, no! They took the hint at 
oe explained Mrs. Milstatt with an air of 
relief. 

“What did you say to them?” 

“Nothing was said,” she explained, “but we 
had sponge cake every time they came.” 

—Pacific Rural Press. 


INDISPUTABLE EVIDENCE 


“We must have evidence which no one 
dare dispute,” said the judge, severely. 
“That’s what I’m giving you, your honor,” 
answered the witness. “It was my mother- 
in-law who told me this.” 
—Gros Pied. 
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Chirrups and Cheer-ups, orig- 
inal, borrowed, and stolen 
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YES, SIR, PLANTS ARE JUST AS 
SMART AS ANIMALS! 
Having helped her mother plant the seeds 
and place at the end of each row the pic- 
tured envelopes showing here a radish, there 
a beet, and so on, little Persis was quite 
distressed when she went out next day and 
found that the rainstorm had washed the 

envelopes off into the mud. 

“Never mind, dear,” said her mother. “it 
doesn’t really matter.” 

“But, mamma,” said Persis, greatly wor- 
ried, “how will the little seeds know what 
to be when they come up?” 

—Riverside Press. 


OH, THESE HUSBANDS! 
“How is your husband, Mrs. Fogarty?” 
asked the social worker. 
“Well, sometimes he’s better an’ some- 
times he’s worse; but from the way he 
growls and takes on when he’s better, Oi 


think he’s better whin he’s worse.” 
—King’s Own. 


AND, OH, THESE WIVES! 

A young wife had been quite worried over 
the preoccupation of her husband at the 
supper table. 

“What is wrong, dear?” she asked. “Has 
something gone wrong at the office?” 

“Yes,” he said. “I can’t get the books to 
balance.” 

She cheered up at once. 

“O, then,” she said, “but cannot you buy 
some new books?” 


MATRIMONIAL HELPS 


They had been having a heated discussion 
over some remarks he had made. “But 
listen a moment, my dear,” he pleaded, as 
he finally found an opportunity to get in a 
word, “don’t you think a good husband 
ought to tell his wife of her faults?” 

“To a good husband,” retorted his better 
half with conviction, “his wife has no faults.” 


UNNECESSARY 
Frances—“Did you take father apart and 


talk to him?” ‘ 
Francis—“No, I didn’t have to. He went 
all to pieces when he saw me coming.” 
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